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LITERATURE. 


“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
Bunyan. By J. A. Froude. (Macmillan.) 


Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace 
Abounding, and a Relation of his Imprison- 
ment. Edited, with Biographical Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Edmund Venables, 
M.A., Precentor and Canon of Lincoln. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Ir is not yet a century since Cowper shrank 

from naming Bunyan, warmly as he admired 

his great work, 


** Lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame.” 


And now a University Press is treating 
him as a classic, and he is ranked among 
our chief “ Men of Letters” by the excellent 
judgment of Mr. John Morley. This is an 
advance in critical freedom and catholicity on 
which our century may be heartily congratu- 
lated. It began with Southey; it was pro- 
moted by Macaulay; our own day witnesses its 
completion. Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress is now 
truly recognised as one of the glories of our 
literature. Its value is no longer merely 
allowed with condescension and pity. Not less 
clearly, indeed, are seen its imperfections and 
weaknesses ; but, shining forth with a bright- 
ness that makes these comparatively pale and 
slight is seen also a genius of real power and 
splendour. 

Certainly, in one way, Bunyan must ever be 
the chief wonder of our literature. No one 
has done so much with so little help from pre- 
decessors or contemporaries. To one book 
—the Bible—he was profoundly indebted 
in several senses; but few other works can 
be mentioned as seriously affecting or inform- 
ing him. He may have taken an idea or two 
from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; but, on the 
whole, Foxe probably did him more harm than 
good. The Bible was, in fact, his library. 
The proverb tells us to beware of the man of 
one book; but proverbs are commonly one- 
sided and partial. Much depends on who the 
man is,and what the book. Noone can overrate 
either the literary or the spiritual influence of 
the Bible upon Bunyan. But, as we have 
just said, there are few other_.iterary in- 
fluences worth recording. And jit is difficult 
to conceive how Bunyan coyid have been 
brought into contact with the literary 
culture of his time without being ruined. 
For it was altogether unfavourable to such 
intensity and fervour as characterise his 
nature. The genius of Milton, indeed, 
flourished, and flourished nobly, in that same 
age. But Milton’s was a personality of 
almost scornful independence. His soul was 
like a star; it dwelt apart. Not so Bunyan’s. 





His was an eager, sympathetic spirit that 
would have withered in the atmosphere in 
which that other lived its own glorious life, 
lonely, exalted, supreme— 


** Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.” 


Moreover, Bunyan was some twenty years the 
younger ; and the magnificent inheritance of 
Elizabethan traditions in which Milton in 
some sense shared was well-nigh exhausted 
when Bunyan grew up. Milton belongs in 
many respects to the great Elizabethan race. 
If we take Butler or Dryden as more truly 
representing the age to which Bunyan 
dinate we shall see reason to suspect that 
it might have gone ill with Bunyan had he 
moved in their circle. How could his fervid, 
passionate soul have thriven there? In the 
midst of cynics and satirists, how could it 
but have languished and died? Something 
of the ancient chivalrous spirit lived in the 
bosom of this Bedfordshire tinker; he had a 
lingering love for knight errantry and its 
ways; to him were still dear the old romances 
whose simplicity and artlessness had won them 
the contempt of the Restoration wits. Evi- 
dently, Bunyan could not have been Bunyan 
had he been so unfortunate as to rise in the 
social scale. One simply cannot imagine Mr. 
John Bunyan, late of Elstow, sipping coffee 
at Button’s! 

Not that it is not to be regretted that he 
was no better educated. We will not be so 
disloyal to culture as not to believe it might 
not have vastly benefited and blessed him. But 
there is culture and culture; and what could 
have fostered and strengthened his genius was 
not then anywhere accessible for him. 

One laudable service, for which let us 
ever be grateful, his age performed for him— 
it put him in prison. One could scarcely have 
expected from the Restorationists any pro- 
ceeding so thoroughly sound and judicious. 
It may be that they did not altogether 
appreciate their own action; they thought, 
perhaps, they were taking measures to close 
his mouth. Whereas, they opened it. Su- 
preme benefactors to Bunyan and to us, they 
were in fact preventing the lavish waste of his 
talents in sermons and such matters, and pro- 
viding him with the leisure and the retire- 
ment necessary for a worthier expression of 
what his soul yearned to express, and must 
needs express, in one form or another. They 
to some extent silenced the preacher, but 
they gave immortal life and breath to the 
poet. Such a use of gaols seems now un- 
happily obsolete. It is impossible to say how 
many “ public men ”’ of our time might save 
their souls alive if only it could be revived— 
revived with some additional restrictions, 
such as, for instance, that the supply of 
writing paper and of ink should be strictly 
limited, We all quote with much admiration 
Lovelace’s lines about stone walls not making 
a prison, nor iron bars a cage; but we do not 
really believe them nowadays. In the seven- 
teenth century they contained an accepted 
truth. And some of the most famous 
“studies” of that period were prison cells. 
Famous in this way was Bunyan’s place of con- 
finement in Bedford, concerning the locality 
of which all that is fairly certain is that it 
was not the “lock-up” on the bridge. There 
he was enabled to take counsel with himself, 
and depict with undying force the terrible 


_—— 





struggles with which his “little state of 
man” had been shaken and torn, 

«= lhe secret of his success, as of all true 
success, is that he deals with realities. He 
could dispense with books, and such know- 
ledge as they can give, because he could paint 
straight from nature. Few men that have 
lived have had experiences so intense, so pro- 
tracted, so tremendous. Thus he found in 
his own history abundant material; and to 
give this shape became now an imperious 
desire. The creative instinct awoke in him, 
and the result was the first part of The 
Pilerim’s Progress. In the ‘“ Author’s 
Apology for his Book ” he tells us in his own 
manner how he wrote it to relieve his over- 
flowing brain. He was busy, he says, writing 
of “ the way and race of Saints ” when he 


‘* Fell suddenly into an allegory 
About their journey and the way to glory 
In more than twenty things which I set down ; 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown, 
And they began again to multiply, 
Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 
“Thus I set pen to paper with delight, 
And quickly had my thoughts in black and white. 
For having now my method by the end 
Still, as I pulled, it came ; and so I penn’d 
It down ; until at last it came to be 
For length and breadth the bigness that you see.” 


It is the story of a true artist awaking to 
the consciousness of his gifts and to the joy 
of their application and use—of a creator 
feeling at his heart the first divine throbbings 
of creative energy and might. 

Several of the points we have mentioned 
are ably and eloquently discussed by Mr. 
Froude. But the main interest of his 
volume lies in its careful study of Bunyan’s 
spiritual history and of Bunyan as the repre- 
sentative and spokesman of seventeenth- 
century Puritanism. Indeed, one might 
perhaps complain that Mr. Froude does not 
enough consider Bunyan for his own sake, so 
to speak, but rather makes use of him for the 
consideration of the religious question. It 
is here that his volume is faulty; and it is 
for this reason that one closes it with Mr. 
Froude on one’s mind rather than John 
Bunyan. Mr. Froude is not sufficiently dis- 
engaged and unimpassioned to write with due 
critical calmness and self-suppression of a 
work that, in certain ways, moves him so 
deeply as The Pilgrim’s Progress. He cannot 
stand outside his subject and, vividly and 
disinterestedly bringing it before us, let it 
speak for itself. It is as if, in showing usa 
portrait, the painter should place his own 
head. close alongside of it, and by his bril- 
liant monologue and in other ways so attract 
us that we should grow distracted, and find 
ourselves thinking about the painter and 
not the painted. Mr. Froude is one of those 
persons who must take a side and fight 
vigorously on it ; and this is not a disposition 
favourable for the production of sound 
criticism. Still, there is much to be thank- 
ful for, and no admirer of Bunyan must 
abstain from reading this fresh contribution 
to the literature that is gathering around 
Bunyan’s name. 

The Clarendon Press volume before us 
provides an excellently printed text of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Grace Abounding, 
together with A Relation of his Imprison- 
ment. The Grace Abounding is well placed 
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by the side of The Pilgrim’s Progress, for, as 
r. Froude well says, the latter work “is the 
same story which he has told of himself in 
Grace Abounding thrown out into an objec- 
tive form.” The “ Biographical Introduc- 
tion” is well informed and well written, 
Canon Venables does not settle the question 
as to which side Bunyan served on in the Civil 
War, but holds it most probable that it was 
the side of the Parliament. Certainly 
Macaulay is wrong in speaking so positively 
of his enlisting in the Parliamentary army ; 
we incline to think Mr, Froude also is wrong 
in agreeing with those who assign him to the 
Royalists. For the rest, Mr. Venables’ Notes 
are, on the whole, useful and illustrative. 
Now and then they are somewhat irrelevant 
—that is, if the first purpose of notes is to 
enlighten the text, and not to convey general 
information. Thus, @ propos of “they will 
stick like burs” we are told that “bur is 
allied to the French bourre,” &c., in a para- 
graph ten lineslong! This, and several other 
notes, as those on beshrew, trespass, churl, respit, 
caitiff, should, if inserted at all, have been in- 
serted in a glossary at the end of the volume. 
They really interrupt the study of the text, 
whatever philological or other value they may 
have. Mr, Venables is disposed to think that 
Bunyan was acquainted with Zhe Fairy 
Queen. This is a questionnever yet thoroughly 
discussed. Indeed, we may say that the 
general question of Bunyan’s sources and 
models has never yet been fully considered. 
His one great quarry was,‘as we have said, 
the Bible; but there were other works, few 
no doubt, but not to be forgotten, if we 
would understand how his mind was furnished. 
For instance, we know he had read Bevis of 
Hampton; and something might be said of 
the influence on him of this and other old 
romances. Caught is not a “strong” pre- 
terite (see p. 448), though Mr. Venables has 
many companions in that error. The cockle- 
shell (p. 482) was not a badge of all pilgrims, 
but properly of those to Compostella. On 
p- 291, 1666 is given as the date of the pub- 
lication of Grace Abounding, but in the work 
. itself (see p. 391) Bunyan speaks of having 
lain in prison ‘‘ now complete twelve years,” 
i.¢., is writing in 1672. Mr. Venables is 
** provoked,” by “the exceeding beauty” of 
the Shepherd Boy’s song in the Valley of 
Humiliation, “so unlike the ragged rhymes 
and halting measure of Bunyan’s verse gener- 
ally,” to doubt whether it was “really 
composed by him, and not rather, like the 
stanzas from the Old Version of the Psalms 
on p. 218, taken from some other source.” As 
to such a conjecture what Mr. Froude has to 
say on pp. 92-95 is well worth reading. 
Joun W. Hates. 








A Little Light on Cretan Insurrection. 
A. J, Yule. (Murray.) 


Tuts little volume, of less than a hundred 
and fifty pages, is designed not only to 
refresh the memories of its readers with 
respect to the insurrection in Crete in the 
years 1866 to 1868, and to trace its influence 
upon the circumstances of the island at the 
present time, but contains a brief review of 
the earlier history, in order to show that the 
same causes have been at work for centuries 


By 





past. Cretan history is, indeed, as the author 
commences by telling us, marked by “an 
almost unbroken series of revolts through 
nearly eight centuries.” But these revolts, 
according to her view, are easily separable 
into two distinct classes, which may be termed 
* Political Rebellions and Administrative 
Risings—the former, rebellions against the 
dominant dynasty ; the latter, not political, 
but rather an extreme form of armed protest, 
for merely municipal objects.’’ But beside 
this, there exists another broad distinction 
between those insurrections which have been 
really national movements and “ revolts arti- 
ficially created by foreign agency for foreign 
objects, reacting on local patriotism and credu- 
lity. Of the revolts which have deso- 
lated Crete, no less than mine [as she assures 
us| may be distinctly referred to the latter 
source alone.” To anyone who has paid 
the slightest attention to Cretan affairs—an 
episode in the modern history of Europe 
which has attracted very little attention in 
this country—the words just cited will suffice 
to indicate the standpoint from which they 
are viewed in the work before us. From the 
first outbreak of the insurrection of 1866, 
the author tells us, the Cretan councils had 
been divided into two parties—those of the 
unionists and the autonomists; the one 
desiring the annexation of Crete to the Hel- 
lenie kingdom, the other aiming at practical 
independence as a vassal principality of 
Turkey, a position analogous to that of 
Servia before the late war, or even more 
closely to that which is still occupied by the 
island of Samos. 

Of these two parties, according to the 
estimate of the author, 

‘ the advocates of union to Greece were greatly 
in the minority as to numbers, but included all 
the speech-making, protocolising part of the 
community, the members of the Provisional 
Government, many members of the Assembly, 
and certain condottieri; in short, those whose 
importance depended on Hellenic gold, and 
who, in the event of union to Greece, expected 
to make political capital out of their past 
disorders.” 

It is needless to add, after this quotation, 
that the writer belongs to that party who 
believe that Crete would enjoy more tran- 
quillity and ab abt by remaining nominally 
subject to the Turkish empire, but in posses- 
sion of virtual autonomy, than by annexation 
to the kingdom of Greece. 

According to the views of this class of 
politicians, all the recent insurrections in 
Crete, especially that of 1866-68, and still 
more the latest outbreak—it can hardly be 
called an insurrection—in 1878, have not 
only been fostered and encouraged by Hellenic 
intrigues and Hellenic emissaries—a fact 
which admits of no dispute—but have been 
mainly produced by these agencies, which 
not only fanned the flame of revolt, but on 
repeated occasions prevented the natives of 
the island from coming to a settlement with 
the Turkish Government on terms which they 
themselves would have been willing to accept. 
Again and again could the insurgents have 
secured that autonomy which is the real 
desire of the great bulk of the population. 
But “this solution of the Cretan question 
would have been a most bitter pill to Greece ; 
Samos having taught her how much the 
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municipal genius of the Greek race can, to the 
detriment of the Great Idea, itself to the 
regimen of small local autonomies.” It cer- 
tainly appears to be the fact that most of the 
intelligent foreigners who have resided for 
some time in the island, like the author of the 
work before us, become favourable to the 
idea of autonomy, and look upon it as the 
most promising solution of the Cretan diffi- 
culty. That a large proportion of the native 
population should favour this view is not to 
be wondered at, as the possession of local 
and municipal freedom is naturally the object 
of every half-civilised people, : 

But it is singular that one obvious difficulty 
attending this supposed settlement of the 
question does not seem to t itself to 
its advocates, and is never adverted to in the 
work before us, Assuming that such an 
autonomy as that proposed would meet the 
wishes of the majority of the population, 
and that Crete might govern itself in tran- 
quillity, if left to itself, what probability is 
there that it would be left to work out the 
problem in its own way? If the Greeks 
have heretofore been so active in carrying on 
intrigues and sowing dissension among the 
islanders with a view to annexation to the 
Hellenic kingdom, what prospect is there that 
these intrigues will cease after a temporary 
settlement has been effected in direct opposi- 
tion to their views? The case of Samos is 
not in reality a parallel ; not only because the 
population of that island is wholly Greek, 
without any admixture of the Turkish ele- 
ment, but because its importance is not such 
as to render it an object of ambition to the 
other Powers of Europe, while its position in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Turkish 
shores of the Aegean precludes any reason. 
able pretence for including it in the Greek 
monarchy. That the Cretans will be able to 
shut their ears to all the digteshing sgnny 
French and Russian, as well as Hellenic, 
who have been so active in the island in times 
past is a consummation which, however 
devoutly it may be wished, can hardly be 
looked forward to with confidence by any but 
a most sanguine partisan. 

Nor must it be forgotten in speculating on 

the probable future of Crete that, apart from 
the Government functionaries and garrison, 
the native Mussulman population still forms 
a considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
the island; and an important fact in regard 
to them, which we do not remember to have 
before seen, is mentioned by the author, who 
affirms that 
‘every Mussulman in Orete is almost from 
childhood affiliated to one of three or four 
powerful religious Orders. These Orders, enjoy- 
ing large revenues and wide influence, exact 
and obtain unquestioning obedience from their 
disciples, and, acting as secret political societies, 
wield a compact power far more formidable than 
any possessed by the Porte.” 
Such a disturbing element as this can certainly 
not be ignored, and it is one that will prob- 
ably increase in strength and activity as the 
Mahometans fad themselves declining ™ 
political position and influence. 5 

The historical sketch of the insurrection 
and civil war which lasted from 1866 to 
1868 is taken in great part from the work of 
Mr. Stillman,* which our author praises for 


* See Acapemy, October 31, 1874, p. 471, 
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its impartiality, notwithstanding what she 
calls ‘the enthusiasm aad prejudices” of the 
writer; and, as these are di opposed to 
the views advocated in the work before us, 
we feel reasonably assured that a narrative 
in which they both concur is substantially 
correct. But Mr, Stillman’s book, published at 
New York in 1874, is very little known in this 
country ; and the author of the little volume 
now presented to the reader has done good 
service in bringing together in a compendious 
form @ considerable amount of information 
which would otherwise have to be gleaned from 
the voluminous pages of bulky Blue-books. 
These “ rough notes,” as they are modestly 
called, are not only the results of an 
intimate acquaintance with Crete, but are 
drawn up in a clear and vigorous style, which 
will doubtless attract many readers who have 
no previous acquaintance with the subject. 
E. H. Bunsury, 








History of the Mongols. Part II. Divisions 
I. ard II. By Henry H, Howorth. (Long- 


mans.) 


Or the three parts in which Mr. Howorth 
proposes to comprise the History of the 
Mongols, the first appeared in 1876, and was 
devoted chiefly to a recital of the origin, the 
consolidation, and the decline of the empire 
of Jenghis Khan and his successors in the 
supreme Khaganship. The AcapeMYy was 
among the earliest journals to give it welcome ; 
and, though the reviewer appraised its value 
in no stinted spirit, repeated consultation and 
comparison have convinced him that the 
approbation bestowed was certainly not on 
the side of exaggeration. The first impression 
of a great book, like the first impression of a 
great building, is often one of disappointment ; 
while a juster appreciation of its vast propor- 
tions is the result of a longer and closer 
acquaintance. Mr. Howorth has greatly 
increased his claim to the gratitude of students 
of Oriental history by the two divisions in- 
cluded in his second volume, They bear the 
impress of the same sterling qualities which 
ensured for the first volume a permanent 
value. The industry, the conscientiousness, 
the modesty, the sagacity, and the judicial 
impartiality which were conspicuous in the 
first instalment of his great wrok are as 
characteristic of the present, and run like 
metallic veins through the rock. If the 
reader, attracted by the glamour and mystery 
that overhang the East, turns over the pages 
of this book for amusement he will find him- 
self disappointed ; there are many parts which 
are not entertaining, altough the author, 
after a wearisome march through an arid 
region, sometimes manages to conduct his 
readers to an oasis, where he calls a halt ; and 
by an extract from some old traveller he lights 
up the scene with the colours of life, and 
enables them, amid the dimness of a remote 
age and an uncongenial race, to claim kindred 
with their kind. The work to which Mr. 
Howorth has so courageously addressed him- 
self is that of a pioneer; he has “to make 
sure of his foothold in a quaking morass, 
by driving ia piles before he steps;” and 
pioneers necessarily achieve their work under 
circumstances which are wearisome. It is 
obvious, too, that history, being the record of 





p nation, must partake of the wealth or the 
poverty, the variety or the monotony, of the 
elements which make up a nation’s life. The 
historian is limited by the laws of his art to 
the materials which he finds, and is bound to 
resist the temptation to adorn his picture by 
additions of his own. The Mongol belongs to 
the less-gifted and unprogressive section of 
our species; and his story cannot be en- 
livened by the rich and varied lights which 
the development of literature, science, and the 
fine arts throws on the biography of more 
favoured races. Mr. Howorth oa not pro- 
fess to enter into competition with those 
great masters who, as in the imitative arts, 

y the management of perspective, select 
some of the culminating moments of a nation’s 
life; and condense into one point of time, and 
exhibit at a single glance, the whole tale, in 
the conviction that, if such supreme epochs are 
understood, the intervening periods will ex- 
plain themselves, He could not adopt such 
a style of narrative without incurring the risk 
of failure. He has aimed at a goal within his 
reach, and he has reached it. The purchaser 
of these volumes may congratulate himself on 
the possession of a whole cyclopaedia of infor- 
mation, collected from countless sources, and 
skilfully sifted and arranged. Mr. Howorth’s 
narrative is always clear; and the student has 
only to read his masterly Preface to be con- 
vinced that, where the occasion demands it, 
his style has a freshness and a vigour of its 
own, 

After an ethnological chapter, the first 
division of the two just published begins 
with the career of Batu, who inherited the 
military genius of his redoubtable grandfather. 
Jenghis Khan died in 1227, and, before ten 
years had passed away, it was found that the 
campaigns of the Mongols were big with fate 
for Europe as well as for Asia, The deluge 
which had inundated Central and Eastern 
Asia was already flooding the confines of 
Muscovy; the tide rose higher and higher, 
and every successive wave of its advance 
swept away a kingdom. Poland and Hun- 
gary shared the fate of Muscovy, and the 
frontiers of the German Empire were im- 
perilled. The East sent a cry for help to 
the West; Islam sought to fraternise with 
Christendom against the common foe of the 
human race. Embassies reached. the Courts 
of Europe from the Soldan, and the monarchs 
of England and France were offered the 
friendship of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
But Courts which were deaf to the prayers of 
the Emperor Frederick II., anathematised by 
the Church, could hold no parley with the 
unbeliever, and their reply was, “Let the 
infidel dogs bite and devour each other.”” In 
the meantime the hosts of Batu pressed for- 
ward, carrying havoc to the banks of the 
Danube. A vivid picture of the devastation 
wrought has been left us by Roger Varadien- 
sis— The best picture that I have ever 
seen,” says Gibbon, “ of all the circumstances 
of a barbaric invasion” (Decline and Fall, 
vol, xi, p. 398)—and its details are incor- 
porated into Mr. Howorth’s narrative. The 
death of his suzerain, Octagai, and the serious 
question of succession which that event 
raised, recalled Batu from his career of 
slaughter. He did not retura to Mongolia, 


but fixed his camping-ground on the Volga, 








outside the bounds of Russia, The reason 
for this choice is given by the author in 
a passage which is a fair sample of his 
work :— 
‘In order to realise the kind of authority 
which Batu exercised, we must think of him, 
not as the sovereign of a settled community, 
ruling over cities and agriculturists with fixed 
settlements, but as the leader of a great 
nomadic host, whose herds required wide 
prairie lands to feed them, and who moved 
about as the exigencies of these herds de- 
manded. We still have in miniature amon 
the Kalmuks and Kazaks conditions whi 
answer to this description, Now, the greater 
part of Russia Proper in the thirteenth century— 
almost all the country, in fact, which had been 
occupied or settled by Slavic settlers, and whose 
kernel is known to us as Great Russia—was in 
every way unsuited to the life of a nomadic 
race. For the most part covered with wood 
and morass, the towns were mere clearances in 
the forest, and were separated from one another 
by wide stretches of forest and bog. Such land 
as had been reclaimed was under the plough, 
and was not grass land. This offered few 
temptations to the invaders to settle in, 
especially as the climate was harsh and severe. 
This great kernel of Central Russia, however, 
was bounded on the south and the south-east 
by a very different kind of land. There were 
huge flat plains covered with juicy grasses. The 
excellence of the pasture of these plains is best 
shot by their being the homes of the famous 
reed of Ukraine cattle, the famous fat-tailed 
sheep, and the hardy Cossack horses. Here 
were no interminable forests or quagmires— 
no boundaries or limits. These steppes or 
pampas were in effect a very paradise for a 
nomadic race.” 

The empire founded under the conditions 
of the Mongolic conquest could not last, and 
signs of disintegration soon appeared, In 
political as in physical organisms precocious 
maturity redresses itself by a rapid decline. 
Pillaging expeditions which are fatal to a 
settled nation of agriculturists who are bound 
to the soil may become the very life of a 
nomadic tribe, where the whole community, 
familiarised with the use of arms, are converted 
on occasion into an army, and carry with 
them the herds which yield them sustenance. 
When the marauding impulse has spent itself, 
with a return to their old pastoral habits they 
drivel into a stolid existence. Besides, the 
empire of Jenghis Khan was too heterogeneous 
and unwieldy for durability, and in a few 
generations it was broken into shreds and 
fragments. These from their obviousness are 
the causes that first attract notice; but other 
causes, although less conspicuous, operated 
with a force not less fatal. Mr. Howorth’s 
shrewdness has detected a subsidiary dis- 
integrating power in the conversion of 
Bereké, Batu’s brother and successor, to 
Mohammedanism. The story of the Golden 
Horde located on the Volga is necessarily 
interlocked with the fortunes of Museovy, 
whose Grand Dukes became tributaries to the 
Khan ; and the historian was obliged to in- 
terweave with his narration such portions of 
Russian history as serve by their connexion 
to illustrate the events he professes to relate. 
Some readers may be disposed to think that 
he has been tempted into longer digressions 
about the intrigues and vicissitudes of the 
Court of Moscow than was absolutely de- 
manded by his subject; and that the effect 
is that they have before them a hundred 
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crossing threads, of variegated fibre, which 
complicate the evolution of the story. His 
transitions, however, are generally clear 
and natural; and the continuity of the 
tale is maintained by the skill with 
which he connects his generalisation with the 
facts which suggest it. And, possibly, he 
may plead in extenuation that the history of 
Russia is but little known. The flood of 
Mongolian barbarism which had, in its im- 
petuous fury, effaced all the traces of old 
tillage in Russia, passed not away without 
depositing the seeds of a future harvest, ferti- 
lising thus the soil it had desolated. The 
reader is referred to the fifth chapter for an 
account of the process by which the truculent 
Golden Horde shrark by degrees into the 
petty Khanate of Astrakhan, and Russia, 
breaking the Tartar yoke, avenged her ac- 
cumulated wrongs on the ruthless oppressor. 
The succeeding chapters shift the scene 
from the Volga back to Central Asia, and the 
second division begins with a rapid survey of 
the history of Bukhara. In this part of the 
work we enter on a comparatively well-known 
region, as Mr. Howorth follows, for the most 
part, the guidance of M. Vambéry, whose 
History of Bukhara was an important 
addition to our literature, and which has 
not been superseded, in spite of the merci- 
less criticism to which a Russian scholar 
has submitted some of its sections. The 
interest deepens as we approach nearer 
our own times; but space forbids the 
writer to follow the thrilling story. It only 
remains to add that each chapter is accom- 
panied by learned notes, geographical, topo- 
graphical, and archaeological, which are far 
from mere literary bric-d-brac, and add greatly 
to the value of the book. A third division of 
this colossal work is promised, and all scholars 
will unite with Mr. Howorth in the hope that 
he may have strength and patience to com- 
pass it. W. C, STaLLyBRass. 








Eixiv Baowuxyn. A Reprint of the Edition of 
1648. By E. J. L. Scott. (Elliot Stock.) 


THE main strength of the external testimony 
to the Caroline authorship of the Hixon lies 
in the concurrence of independent evidence 
in its favour. It frequently happens, as all 
historical enquirers are aware, that witnesses 
who ought to have known all about the matter 
make statements, after a lapse of ten or 
twenty years, which are founded rather on 
vague reminiscences than on positive know- 
ledge. With every additional witness, of 
whom it can be shown to be probable that 
he has spoken without communication with 
others who tell the same tale, the risk of this 
kind of error is diminished until it becomes 
practically unappreciable. The service which 
Mr. Scott has rendered in the Preface to Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s reprint is to put on permanent 
record the new evidence which he recently 
published in the Athenaewm. This evidence 
may be’summed up as follows :— 

1, A statement by Bishop Mew, reported 
by Archbishop Tenison, that he had actually 
seen at Naseby fragments of the ikon 
written with the King’s own hand. 

2. A series of letters written in 1650, 
Among these is one signed by four persons, 
two of whom are Cosin and Morley—Morley 





being, it will be remembered, the principal 
witness called on Gauden’s side—in which 
the statement that the book “was not 
written by the late King” is qualified as 
a scandal. Moreover, this letter encloses 
a draft of another letter intended to be 
signed by Charles II., which orders Sir 
R. Browne to have a correct French trans- 
lation made; “the care in procuring 
whereof, according to the true original copy, 
we have committed unto our chaplain, Dr. 
Cosin, Dean of Peterborough,” from which it 
follows that Morley and Cosin asserted that 
there was a “ true original copy,” Morley, at 
least, being the person who, according to 
Gauden’s story, knew the whole book to be a 
forgery. 

8. The quotation by Nicholas, from a copy 
which, being referred to by folios and not by 
pages, must evidently have been in MS., and 
which, in one instance at least, gives a dif- 
ferent reading from that of the printed book. 

It will be observed that each of these dis- 
coveries is in itself exceedingly strong evi- 
dence, and that each one of them is perfectly 
independent of the other two. 

Since Mr. Scott’s Preface was printed, a 
fresh discovery has been made, of which he 
gives an account in the Athenaeum for April 
10. Mr. J. B. Marsh, having taken a copy, 
“some seven or eight years ago,” of the 
prayer in Charles’s handwriting which was 
printed by the late Mr, John Bruce in the 
Preface to the volume of his, “ Calendar of 
State Papers” for 1631-33, forwarded it 
to Mr. Scott, asking him to compare it with 
the ikon, “in order to discover, if possible, 
similarities of expression and modes of 
thought.” Mr. Scott at once identified this 
prayer with the second of the prayers 
printed at the end of the Zikon, which is 
practically the same, though certain additions 
and modifications have been introduced 
into it. 

Of the importance of the contribution to 
the solution of the question of authorship 
thus made by Mr. Marsh and Mr. Scott there 
can be no doubt whatever. But it does not 
follow that it is conclusive; and those who, 
like myself, are most anxious that Mr. Marsh 
and Mr. Scott may make out their case are 
specially bound not to be too hasty in adopt- 
ing inferences not clearly to be justified by 
the premisses. 

What is proved is that one of the prayers 
at the end of the Hikon was nearly identical 
with one written by the King’s own hand 
somewhere about the year 1631. From this 
it follows, if not- quite with mathematical 
certainty, at least with the very strongest 
possible probability that the other prayers 
which accompany it were also the King’s 
own, either by authorship or adoption. But 
does it follow with anything like equal prob- 
ability that what is usually known as 
the Likon itself was the King’s own ? Charles, 
no doubt, used these prayers for many 
months, perhaps for many years. Supposing 
—which let it be remembered that I do not 
myself believe—that, according to Mrs. 
Gauden’s story, her husband employed Bishop 
Duppa to show the Hikon to Charles I., why 
should not Duppa have got hold of a copy of 
these prayers through Juxon or in any other 
way, and have allowed Gauden to take a copy? 





Mr. Scott indeed tells us that the dis- 
covery “gives indubitable authenticity to 
what has always, from Milton down to 
Mr. Pattison, been looked upon as parcel of 
the ikon itself.” There is, however, one 
witness later than Mr. Pattison who may be 
called on the other side. In his Preface to 
Mr. Elliot Stock’s Reprint (p. iv.) Mr. Scott 
himself, arguing against Mr. Pattison, uses 
the following words :— 


**What had a subsequent Appendix to the 
Eikon (the prayers being no part of the first 
edition, but added afterwards to later ones) to 
do with the authentic character of a work of 
which at the time of publication they formed 
no portion ? ” 

Mr. Marsh, it is announced, proposes to 
print the letter in both forms in the Antiquary 
for next month, and it is to be hoped that 
he will take the opportunity to clear up the 
difficulties which still surround the subject. 

On another point of far less importance 
Mr. Scott has, by an evident slip of the pen, 
given an uncertain sound. At p. vii. he 
quotes from a sermon of Gauden’s as having 
been delivered “on January 30, 1648 [9].” 
At p. xi. he refers the same sermon to January 
30, 1649 [50]. 

Samvet R. GARDINER. 








Hodge and his Masters. By Richard Jef- 
feries. In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Taxkrne as his theme the recent agricultural 
depression, Mr. Jefferies here depicts various 
types of farms and farmers, together with 
bankers, solicitors, clergy, and other charac- 
ters who, more or less, belong to country 
life. Hodge himself is kept too much in the 
background. When one of his old masters is 
sold up, he views the scene from a distance, 
resting against a gate, with his chin on his 
hand. Or frosted with age, and bent double, 
he receives a reward for long service at the 
agricultural show from the jewelled fingers 
of a marchioness, He hedges and ditches, 
and occasionally pays a visit to the market 
town; but his inner life, his sentiments, hopes, 
and fears, are not revealed to us, and no one 
could have done this better than Mr. Jefferies. 
Hodge is here the unchanging, respectful, 
slow, and somewhat obtuse labourer now 
rapidly becoming extinct. He is seen as a 
picturesque object on the uplands by the sheep 
with the rich green winter twilight beyond 
him ; or added as the last touch to complete 
the idyllic beauty of some white farmhouse 
set in pink-blossomed orchards overhanging 
the trout stream. But education and, more 
even than letters, readier means of moving 
from one place to another have now developed 
numerous types of the day labourer. These 
come into contact with modern life in ways 
familiar to all who have studied the microcosm 
of a country village; and, if we may look into 
futurity from the point of view affurded by 
the general election and its party cries, will 
most sensibly affect Eagland’s social and 
political existence not many years hence. We 
are inclined, therefore, to grumble at Mr. 
Jefferies’ reticence on these points, and to 
resent the intrusion of old bucolic Hodge 
upon us in our pleasant rambles through the 
district which the author has made so com- 
pletely his own. Where, for instance, 18 
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young Hodge, the best worker in the country 
side, but withal the most profoundly ignorant, 
having just preceded the universal education- 
era, who, knowing not his A B C, yet listens 
all the evening to his wife reading histories 
of the Crimean War and of British India, 
taken in in parts from a wandering hawker ? 
Where is pharisaic Hodge, who, with the 
profoundest respect for his church-going 
master, secretly furthers all the Nonconformist 
politics of the village? The canting Hodge, 
who firmly believes that the Lost Tribes built 
the Giants’ Causeway and settled in Con- 
nemara? Hodge the ungrateful, who, after 
thirty years under the kindest of masters, 
falls into the hands of an agitator, strikes at 
a busy time, and passes his old master in the 
lane without recognition? These, and a 
dozen more, are unamiable members of the 
great Hodge family, but they are not here 
discriminated. And the author could have 
done it so well. 

It was a hazardous experiment for a writer 
who had won his spurs in describing with 
unrivalled delicacy the varied beauties of the 
country, flower and hedgerow, wild-bird’s 
flight and song, to turn to its human interests, 
which must be weighed in a much more 
critical balance. And yet it is from the very 
carefulness with which the natural features 
of the district were painted, and which has 
made it familiar as their own fields to country 
lovers, that we miss the finer touches, the 
nuances of motive and sentiment, in Mr. 
Jefferies’ sketches of Hodge’s masters. In 
some points they are excellently drawn, and 
many of his remarks are ingenious and sugges- 
tive to those who have to do with the country. 
The gradual descent of the farmer on the road 
to ruin, the hollowness of carrying on farming 
by the system of borrowing, and the sapping of 
old country fashions which is constantly going 
on by the influence of example and contact 
with town life are happily touched upon. 
Dairy farming is shown to be not always the 
panacea for poverty which has been held up 
to the depressed farmer. As a class, farmers 
will here find some unpleasant truths, though 
Mr, Jefferies’ style renders them as palatable 
as may be. He is always sensible; but his 
outlines are occasionally too coarse and re- 
quire some relief. A man may well be a 
scientific farmer without having a mind full 
of art and being found at luncheon reading 
Antony ‘and Cleopatra on the lawn. The 
ambitious squire does not succeed in every 
scheme; nor the hard landlord wait until a 
remission of rent is forced upon him by a 
round-robin from all his tenants. From a 
professional point of view, too, we might 
criticise the portrait of the country parson 
sleeping on his lawn, and point out the exact 
picture of Tissot’s from which it was painted. 
Neither does a curate wear a shovel-hat, so 
far as our experience goes; while it would 
puzzle Lord Penzance to point out how a 
vicar could “ wear the vestment which his 
degree gave him the strict rights to assume ; ” 
and the oak chest must indeed be capacious, 
as well as “ ancient and ponderous, in which 
are the works of the Fathers.” But these 
are minor blemishes in two pleasant volumes 
of political economy nicely adapted to modern 
readers and rustic intellects. It is hardly 
needful to add that delightful peeps are 


here and there obtained through them of the 
waving wheat fields, or an old-fashioned farm- 
house as morning lifts round Hodge’s garden; 
here Mr. Jefferies is on his own ground, and 
in another sphere of art we should look in 
vain for their homeliness and their beauty 
save on the canvases of Millet. The tradi- 
tional Hodge is fast dying out, and being re- 
placed by less picturesque successors. Those 
who knew him intimately can bear testimony 
to the truth of Mr. Jefferies’ words when he 
is at length brought to die at the union. 


‘* Plain as is the fare, it was better than the 
old man had existed on for years; but though 
better it was not his dinner. He was not sittin 
in his old chair, at his own old table, roun 
which his children had once gathered. He had 
not planted the cabbage, and tended it while it 
grew, and cut it himself. So it was, all through 
the workhouse life. The dormitories were clean, 
but the ward was not his old bedroom up the 
worm-eaten steps, with the slanting ceiling, 
where as he woke in the morning he could hear 
the sparrows chirping, the chaffinch calling, and 
the lark singing aloft.” 


At length 


“In the gray of the winter dawn, as the 
stars paled and the whitened grass was stiff with 
hoarfrost, and the rime coated every branch of 
the tall elms, as the milker came from the pen 
and the young ploughboy whistled down the 
road to his work, the spirit of the aged man 
departed.” 
M. G. Warxrns. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Countess 5 ea By Rita. (Sampson 


Low & Co. 
Martha and Mary. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The White Month. By the Author of “ Car- 
touche,” &. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Ut Mine Stromtia: a Story of my Farming 
Days. From the German of F. Reuter. 
By M. W. Macdowall. Tauchnitz Collec- 
tion. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Columba. Part I. By Mrs. J. F. Foster. 
(Satchell & Co.) 


Asin “ Rita’s” former books, a considerable 
following of another lady novelist who writes 
under a pseudonym with not dissimilar vowel- 
sounds is apparent in Cowntess Daphne. The 
story is told by two Cremona fiddles in a 
manner which, despite its rather excessive 
oddity of conception, is by no means bad. 
The same motives, too—exaggerated cynicism 
on the one hand, and passion screwed up to 
the cracking point on the other—defray the 
chief expenses of the story. Yet the copy is 
in not a few respects superior to the model. 
There is not the faintest approach to any 
breach of the laws of good taste; and the 
language, high-pitched as it frequently is, 
does not often make the lamentably abrupt 
descents into the depths of the ridiculous to 
which we are accustomed. Aboveall, “ Kita” 
has had the sense to discard most, if not all, 
of the frippery of cheap erudition with which 
her mistress loads herself. In this respect we 
have no quarrel with her except on one small 
point. She takes extraordinary liberties 
with her mottoes, which are usually poetical, 
Mr. Tennyson would, we think, be not a little 
surprised to see some very well-known lines 





of his set down as “‘Elaine’s song in the 





Princess.” ‘‘ Laus Veneris’’ and other poems 
of Mr. Swinburne’s have their verses cut up 
into arbitrary lengths in the most eccentric 
way; and “Satia de Sanguine” is the unluck- 
iest of all the blunders, for it suggests that 
“ Rita,” having no Latin, imagines this to be 
the name of a girl, Mdlle. Satia de Sanguine, 
for all the world like any other young lady 
possessing the aristocratic particle. As for 
the story of Cowntess Daphne, it is a tragical 
—really tragical—history of art and love and 
other pleasant things followed by jealousy, 
and treachery, and death, and other things 
not so pleasant, yet so that love is, after all, 
victorious. It is in some respects too good 
for its rather hackneyed kind. The volumes 
are padded with some shorter stories by no 
means of merit equal to that of Countess 
Daphne itself. 


The autobiographic heroine of Martha and 
Mary is one of the most married young ladies 
that we have ever met in fiction. She has, 
too, something of the same peculiarity in her 
matrimonial fortunes as that hero of Defoe’s 
who was “ five times married to four” persons, 
though the total amount of her weddings is 
somewhat smaller than Colonel Jack’s. As 
there is no name or indication of previous 
work on the title-page it is fair to assume 
that we have before us the work of a new 
writer, and in that case the author of Martha 
and Mary deserves to be kept in mind. She 
has been bitten, like the majority of lady 
novelists, with the mania for exhibiting in 
her heroine flippancy which borders on vul- 
garity, and a frantic fashion of falling in love 
when she does fall in love, which is not soon 
—a fashion more worthy of the strange beings 
who come up unwisely as flowers, and are red 
as roses, than of human girls who grow in 
the ordinary way, and are tinted after the 
ordinary scheme of colour. The childhood of 
Miss Martha Pattison is introduced to us as 
contemporary with the last moments of a 
mysterious old lady who dies in a meat screen, 
and is on the whole preferable to her woman- 
hood. She is represented as the daughter of 
a Baptist minister in a country town, and the 
humours of the smaller Dissenting com- 
munities are rather well portrayed, though per- 
haps with some indebtedness to Geoxge Eliot 
and Mrs. Oliphant. The author of Martha 
and Mary requires, however, a certain caution 
which Piscator, if we remember rightly, 
addressed to Venator in The Complete Angler. 
It is exceedingly easy to get jokes out of a 
flippant representation of things which other 
people hold sacred, but the practice may be 
said on the whole to be rather bad from the 
point of manners, and very bad from the 
point of art, unless it be done with the 
sovereign touch which renders all things 
lawful. Our present author has not quite 
this touch; but the book is a remarkable one 
in its way, and deserves that a mark should be 
set in favour of its author in the memory of 
critics who are, as they should be, tenacious 
of such things. 


The new work of the author of Cartouche 
is perhaps not quite equal in quaintness and 
attraction to that graceful book, but still is 
very well worth reading. The scene is laid 
this time, not in Italy, butin Brittany. The 
Armorican peninsula is by a kind of pres 
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who invests in land hoping to get into good 
society, the extravagant Squire who tries to 
redeem himself by high farming without 
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farm stewards or managers, the latter of 
whom seem to be an institution of the 
country. These types are rendered With 
Sufficient success, and the Vicissitudes of the 
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hardly know, Perhaps German novel- 
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certainly have had it in Ut Mine Stromtid. 
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and executed with the complete- 
ness and accuracy that are to be expected from 
Messrs. Keith Johnston, aes 1 ——— no 
more than to aid ‘‘ Sunday-se teachers and 
youthful students,” will be found serviceable 
even by those who are no longer “ youthful 
students,” and who have pushed their researches 
beyond the iries of the ordinary ‘‘ Sunday- 
school teacher.” The Gazetteer appended will 
also prove useful. 

Biblical Revision: its Necessity and Purpose. 
By Members of the American sion Com- 
mittee. (Sunday School Union.) Anglo- American 
Bible Revision. By Members of the American 
Revision Committee. (Nisbet and Co.) These 
two books from different publishers and under 
different titles are one and the same work, viz., 
a series of some twenty short papers put forward 
by the American divines who have been invited 
to join in the labours of the British scholars 
engaged on the great task of the revision of 
King James’s Authorised Version. These papers 
are obviously intended to prepare the popular 
mind, and to obyiate by anticipation objections 
that are sure to be e to the newly revised 
Bible. The design is well executed, and the 
little book deserves extensive circulation on this 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The Commonitorium against Heresies of Vin- 
centius Lerinensis. Translated from the Latin, 
with Original Notes, Explanatory and Historical, 
by John Stock, LL.D., Huddersfield. (Elliot 
Stock.) The translator and editor needs a larger 
and more accurate acquaintance with the history 
and literature of the early Church to qualify 
him for the task he has undertaken. Thus, 
after a short notice of the chief events in the 
life of St. Ambrose, we read the worthless state- 
ment: ‘‘ His name has been immortalised by 
his noble hymn, ‘Te Deum-laudamus’” (!), 
Again, we are told, without the least indication 
of hesitancy, that ‘‘ after the death of Palladius 
Caelestius sent Succathus, a Scotchman, 
whose name he changed to Patrick (Saint 
Patrick), to labourin the same island [Ireland];” 
while Dr. Stock betrays his want of familiarity 
with patristic interpretations of Scripture’ by 
expressing his astonishment at the gloss of 
Vineentius that the conduct of Shem and 
Japheth toward their drunken father teaches 
us “neither to approve nor to exhibit the error 
ofa saintly man.” Dr. Stock seems to regard 
the accentuation of @coréxos as a matter of in- 
difference (compare pp. 2 and 38), while, in fact, 
the throwing back of the accent is recognised as 
rang the sense, as in the case of Pcopdpos and 
Oedqpopos, 


A Talk about Bishops: being a Discussion 


upon the Nature of the Christian ong fe By 
cCaw, 


homas Lucas Scott, A.M. (Belfast: 
Stevenson and Orr.) In this little work the 
case for the apostolic origin of episcopacy is put 
with much ability, the argument from history 
being especially well handled. 

A National Church demands a National 
Liturgy. By James Lorimer. (Edinburgh: 
Thin.) Prof. Lorimer, writing as a friend of 
the Established Church of Scotland, urges the 
importance to that Church of —-s an 
authoritative liturgy if she is much longer to 
hold her footing. He writes:— 
“My academical position brings me annually 
into relations of exceptional intimacy with the 
little band of youths into whose hands, as lawyers, 
judges, magistrates, and legislators, more than into 
the hands of any equal number of their fellow- 
countrymen, the destinies of Scotland must of 
necessity pass. - + « On this ground, taken 
along with the general tone of conversation in 
society, which more and more ruts in the same 
direction, I think I may assert that, whilst the 
coming generation of Scotchmen runs no great risk 
of seeing materialists, or pessimists, or communists 
among its ru + . «+ those who count on the 
cultivated laity for the support of rigid Calvinism, 





whether in dogma or in ritual, are very likely to 
pointed,” 


be disap 
Some of the obiter dicta of the Regius Professor 
are courageous, as uttered in Scotland. 


‘*The connection between the National Church 
and the theological faculties in the National Uni- 
versities cannot be dispensed with; but there 
seems no reason for the exclusion either of Presby- 
terian (Dissenters or Episcopalians from such 
chairs as Hebrew or Biblical Criticism; and it 
might not be undesirable that such a subject as 
Church history should be taught from an Episco- 
palian, or even a Roman Catholic, as well as from 
& Presbyterian point of view.” 


The second part of Prof. Lorimer’s work consists 
of a reprint of an essay that appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review as long ago as April 1852, 
advocating the adoption of a liturgy by the 
Church of Scotland. The volume will be read 
with interest by all who care to acquaint them- 
selves with the state of religious parties in 
Scotland. 


*' Religion, Natural and Revealed: a Series of 
Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N. 8. 
Joseph. (Triibner.) This book has been pub- 
lished by the trustees of the late Mr. Jacob A. 
Franklin, who bot megs a sum of money for 
the issue of treatises intended to advance 
Judaism. Mr. Joseph has written a book 
which will be read with interest by Christians 
as wellas by Jews. In the treatment of the 
Mosaic oo mystical interpretation gives 
place to literal. Thus sanitary reasons are 
assumed as the basis of the provisions in re- 
spect to ‘clean ” and ‘* unclean ” foods, and for 
this view, we must say, a good case is made 
out. The absence from the Pentateuch of direct 
teaching as to the future life is freely admitted, 
but it is argued from such passages as Gen. 
v. 24, xv. 15, xlix. 29, xlix. 33, Lev. xx. 3, 
that Moses assumed the belief as a postulate, 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an 
entirely New Plan, containing Every Word in 
Alphabetical Order arranged under its Hebrew and 
Greek Original, &c. By Robert Young, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: Young and Co.) The labour ex- 
pended upon this work may be estimated from 
the fact that it exhibits altogether some 311,000 
references, or 118,000 more than are to be found 
in Cruden, while no less than 30,000 various 
readings of the New Testament are indicated. 
The primary design of Dr. Young is to facilitate 
the study of the Scriptures by those who do not 
possess a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek. 
But the Analytical Concordance will often be 
found very convenient by all scholars familiar 
with the English Bible, to whom it supplies a 
want that Fiirst and Bruder do not, of course, 
aim at satisfying. Excellent and valuable as is 
this volume in its main features, there are 
certain peculiarities about it which, when we 
call to mind the story of Alexander Cruden, 
make one suspect that such mental labour as 
is involved in the compiling of hundreds of 
thousands of references tos some tendency to 
unsettle the judgment. Dr. Young is full of 
regrets that ‘‘ the entire lack of ancient Hebrew 
MSS.” prevents his adorning the quotations from 
the old Testament with various readings, but 
he is ‘‘not without hopes that future excava- 
tions of the temple area in Jerusalem may yet 
provide us with MSS. of the age of Josiah or of 
David, if not with the very autographs once 
preserved with the ark of the tabernacle.” 
When that great day comes we are not without 
a that Dr. Young may have the joy of 
adding to a future edition of his work references 
to the number of another hundred thousand or 
so. Again, Dr. Young rides a hobby very hard in 
his resolve to accentuate all Greek (as well as 
Hebrew) proper names either on the penult or 
the final syllable. We have not been wholly 


unacquainted with such pedantries as Debérah, 


| should like to have in our handsthe whipping 
of the fourth-form boy who would the 
crucial salutations of Rom. xvi. (over which 
we have known indeed more than one young 
}curate come to grief) in accordance with Dr. 
Young. Thus in quick succession we read 
Epené-tus, Ampli-as, Herodi-on, Asyncri-tus, 
Patré-bas, Philolé-gus, and Sosepi-ter. In 
some of these instances (and others, such as 
Trophi-mus, Tychi-cus, and Didy-mus, could 
be added) Dr. Young abandons quantity, as 
well as the accentuation accepted by the best 
editors of the text of the New Testament. 


| Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. By J.B. 
Mozley, D.D. (Rivingtons.) We have reason 
to thank the literary executors of the late 
Canon Mozley for the wise discretion they have 
exercised in giving to the public the volume of 
sermons before us. It is too often true that the 
partiality of friends forms the only excuse for 
the issue of posthumous volumes of sermons. 
But in the present instance, although nothing 
was less in the mind of the author than their 

ublication, these original and characteristic 
Sens urses immediately vindicate the propriety 
of the course adopted. The same combination 
of largeness of view and subtlety of thought, 
the same reverent caution, the same Butlerian 
temper that marked the University Sermons, 
are all here displayed. As notable and charac- 
teristic examples of Canon Mozley’s style, we 
would refer to the sermons on “The secret 
justice of temporal punishments” and on 
“ Seeking a sign.” 

Sermons preached before the University g 
Oxford. (Second Series, 1868-79.) By H. P. 
Liddon, D.D. (Rivingtons.) Of a totally 
different order of merit from that which marks 
the sermons in Canon Mozley’s volume are the 
carefully constructed, elaborate, and eloquent 
efforts of Canon Liddon. In the closeness and 
cogency with which—his premisses once granted 
—he presses his argument; in the courageous 
dash with which, not content with “apologies,” 
he directs his attack on the enemy’s lines; in 
the skilful ordering and arrangement of parts; 
in the fervour and glow of intense earnestness, 
and in the richness and copiousness of histori- 
cal and literary illustration, these sermons are 
not in any way inferior to the earlier volume, 
_ will maintain the preacher’s high reputa - 

on. 

Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life: Sermons 

eached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By 

- ©. Cook, M.A. (Rivingtons.) It is, we 
suppose, inevitable that the presence of the 
crowd drawn by the great musical attractions 
of the Temple Church should give the preaching 
a popular character that does not belong to the 
chapels of the other Inns of Court. Certainly 
the Lincoln’s Inn pulpit maintains its repute 
for sermons of such scholarly cast as beyond 
the precincts of the universities scarcely find a 

arallel. The thoughtful sermons of Canon 
ok, in many instances, assume in the audience 
a measure of specific culture and a measure of 
interest in the more technical aspect of theology 
that, if they may be safely reckoned on in 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, are hardly to be looked 
for with confidence elsewhere. The three ser- 
mons on the writings of Justin Martyr may be 
indicated as careful studies, and good specimens 
of Canon OCook’s work. 


Oxford Sermons. Preached before the Univer- 
sity by the Rey. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) What is chiefly worthy of 
comment in regard to these sermons and the In- 
troduction prefixed is that they are the work 
of a clergyman of thé Church of England. The 
thinly disguised denial of the ‘‘ physical miracles” 
of the Gospels, of the objective reality of the 
Resurrection of Jesus (as ordinarily under- 
stood), and of the Nicene doctrine of the Incar. 





Samuel, Sennachérib, and Lebijnon. But we 


nation, cpming from the lips of a teacher who 
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subscribes ® formularies of the Anglican 
Church, produces a curious effect. One is 
easily brought to understand Dr. Abbott when 
he expresses his ‘regret that there is not a 
separate language for investigators, unintel- 
ligible to desultory readers”; but, from this 
point of view, it may be questioned whether 
the miscellaneous crowd of Oxford under- 
graduates that gather at St. Mary’s form the 
most fitting audience for the speculations 
of the kind here entered on. Dr. Abbott 
is excessively severe in his judgment on the 
methods of the criticism of the Gospels that 
have prevailed in Germany. ‘‘ German cri- 
ticism,”’ he declares, 


** exhibits not a conquest nor a progress, but rather 
a wandering in the wilderness. e in England, 
who have been content to dwell like slaves in the 
bonds of an Egyptian ignorance, should be the last 
to scoff at our German brethren who have wandered 
and explored for us, unsuccessfully, in the search 
after knowledge and spiritual freedom. Never- 
theless the fact must not be concealed that the 
success has been hitherto small, and deservedly 
small. . .. Of far toomany volumes of German 
theology it must be confessed that when we seek 
help from them we find scarcely one suggestive 
thought or useful piece of information amid many 
pages of negative polemics and personalities, and 
many more of wind-begotten and wind-begetting 
theory. These are no guides for us; or, if guides, 
helpful only to teach us what we must avoid.” 


Exception from this very sweeping judgment is 
expressly made in favour of Holtzmann and 
Weiss. Dr. Abbott foresees that soon it will 
be possible 


*‘not_ merely to suggest—nor merely to make 
probable, but to demonstrate—as certainly as a 
proposition of Euclid—that St. Mark’s Gospel in 
many passages contains an original tradition from 
which St. Matthew and St. Luke borrowed. It 
may be also easily made in the highest degree 
probable (and with a little labour that probability 
may be made to reach certainty itself) that all the 
three Gospels are borrowed from one antecedent 
Greek tradition, These two facts may be accepted 
as facts ” (Introduction, p. xlix.). 


In the sermons it is attempted to show that the 
miraculous element is almost wholly wanting 
in the original nucleus, or can be accounted for 
as ‘‘the result of metaphor misunderstood.” 
We are not accordingly able to accept these 
accretions in the Gospels ‘‘as equally his- 
torical” with the original. Dr. Abbott admits 
(p. 142) the presence of ‘‘ works of healing” in 
what he regards as the original tradition; but 
their significance to him may be gathered from 
~~ — (Introduction, p. xxxvi.) that St. 
au 


*fassumes as a matter of course that he also had 
performed instantaneous cures. What the dis- 
ciples could do—whether through their influence 
on the highly wrought imagination, or from what- 
ever other cause—that we may well believe the 
Master Himself could do.” 

We cannot omit to notice one marvellous 
example of Dr. Abbott’s want of literary power 
of interpretation. Commenting on the declara- 
tion of Christ that the angels of little children 
behold the face of the Father in heaven, he 
remarks (p. 73): 

‘* What can that saying mean except that He who 
uses the winds and the clouds as His angels or 
messengers, and for whom every power of the 
seen and unseen world performs some angelic 
service, employs more especially the ministry of 
children in conveying the message of Divine love?” 
Dr. Abbott is much pleased with this fancy, 
for it reappears again in another discourse 
(p. 148)—** Their angels always behold the face 
of the Father. That is to say, the institution 
of children is constantly conveying to each 
generation of mankind messages of the bright- 
ness of God's love, conforming men to the 
Divine image.” Very pretty indeed! But is 
this exegesis P : 





The Bible of Christ and His Apostle. By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co.) In his able and interesting 
volume, Discussions on the Gospels, Prof. 
Roberts maintained the position that Greek was 
the language habitually made use of by Jesus 
Christ ond his disciples. As was to be expected, 
this view has met with considerable opposition. 
In the present volume Dr. Roberts stakes his 

sition on the one point, which here he labours 
amen sag to our mind) to establish, that 
the Septuagint was the Bible constantly -- 
pealed to by Christ and his apostles. In the 
course of his argumcnt Dr. Roberts offers 
replies to such objections as have been made to 
his earlier work, and brings down his account 
of the controversy as treated abroad to the 
present date. Whether Dr. Roberts always 
carries with him the judgment of his readers or 
not, no one can follow his line of argument 
without the deepest interest. 


Le Sommaire de la Sainte Ecriture ; ou, Manuel 
du Chrétien. Traduit de l’Italien d’aprés un 
Exemplaire unique de la premitre Moitié du 
XVIe Siécle. (Paris : Sandoz et Fischbacher.) A 
unique copy of this little tractate in the original 
Italian was discovered not long agoin the Library 
of Ziirich, and has been published through 
the Rivista Cristiana, of Florence, under the 
editorship of Prof. Comba. It is characterised 
by the features that mark the work of the more 
extreme school of reformers, and, in its day, had 
a considerable repute. The present translator 
mentions in his Preface that a French render- 
ing bearing the date 1523 is preserved in the 
British Museum. Students of the religious 
literature of the period would have been pleased 
to see that old translation. But if it be not 
‘“‘’édification au point de vue évangélique,” to 
which he refers, there is not much to justify 
the task of the modern translator, who, like the 
original author, is anonymous. The volume is 
a charming specimen of Genevan typography. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAtt have in the 
press a work in two volumes, by Mr. ©. R. 
Low, author of the History of the Indian Navy, 
and other works. The book in question is 
entitled Soldiers of the Victorian Age, and, as 
the name implies, is a collection of memoirs of 
the principal generals of her Majesty’s reign, 
including Lords Gough and Olyde, Sir James 
Outram, and fourteen others. 


Mr. JAMES ACHESON, of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service, has lately published at Shanghai 
an Index to Dr. S. Wells Williams’ Syllabic 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language, arranged 
according to Sir Thomas Wade’s system of 
orthography. 

Messrs, THACKER, SPINK AND Co., of Cal- 
cutta, are publishing a work on The Races of 
Afghanistan, by Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, 
0.8.1. The work promises to be of the greatest 
interest and importance at the present moment, 
as much of the information it contains is quite 
new. Copies are now en route to London. 


Mr. RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD'S new 
compilation, The Bibliography of Dickens: a 
Bibliographical List of the Published Writings in 
Prose and Verse of Charles Dickens, from 1834 to 
1880, which we announced several months ago 
as in preparation, has been, after some un- 
avoidable delays, at length completed, and is 
now ready for delivery to any subscribers who 
may desire to communicate by post with the 
editor at his private address, 5 Bramerton 
Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. It forms a 
brochure of 107 pages. 


A COLLATION of the Sixtine edition of the 
Septuagint with the text of the Sinaitic MS. as 
published by Tischendorf, and that of the 





Vatican by Vercellone and Cozza, has been 
published by Dr. Nestle as a supplement to the 
various editions of Tischendorf’s Septuagint, 
We feel sure that Dr. Nestle’s careful eye and 
Brockhaus’s experienced printers may be 
thoroughly trusted. 


THE programmes of the courses at the 
Collége de France and the Sorbonne for the 
second semester of the academical year have 
just been published. Among those of special 
interest from the historical point of view may 
be mentioned the following:—At the Oollége 
de France M. Alf. Maury deals with the History 
of England from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. M. Réville begins his course of the 
History of Religions (the recent creation of 
which gave rise to warm debates in the Senate 
with ‘‘ Prolegomenato the History of Religions,’ 
M. Léon Renier treats of Senatorial Magistracies 
at Rome; M. Guillaume Guizot, of English 
Literatureand Society in the eighteenth century ; 
and M. J. Flack, in place of M. Laboulaye, 
traces the history of Landed Property in Europe, 
At the Sorbonne, M. Méziéres lectures on 
Spanish Literature at the beginning of the seyen- 
teenth century; M. Bouché-Leclere on the 
history of Democratic Institutions at Athens 
from the time of Pericles to the Battle of 
Chaeronea. M. Layisse, who succeeds M. 
Fustel de Coulanges, begins his course with 
studies on the Royal Power in France under 
Charles V.; and M. Lacroix treats of the 
Diplomatic and Military history of Francs 
between 1774 and 1783. 


Ir is proposed to form a Topographical 
Society of London, the objects of which will be 
the collection of books, drawings, prints, maps, 
&c., relating to London topography; of docu- 
ments, deeds, &c. (original and copied), and of 
extracts relating to the history of and associa- 
tions connected with places in and around 
London, arranged in an accessible form ; and of 
information relating to the etymology of London 
place-names, and the preparation of a record of 
changes in London nomenclature; the prepara- 
tion of maps and plans showing the position of 
public buildings, streets, &c., at various periods ; 
the representation of churches and other build- 
ings before they are demolished ; the prepara- 
tion and publication of a bibliography of 
London topography ; the preparation and publi- 
cation of an index of London drawings, prints, 
antiquities, tokens, &c., in various collections ; 
the publication of copies of old London en- 
grayings; and the publication of documents 
relating to London. Mr. Henry B. Wheatley 
acts as secretary. 


Mrs. MoLEsworTH’s new novel, Miss Bouverie, 
will be published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett early in May in three volumes. 


We hear that since the beginning of the 
General Election the sale of the Daily News 
has been increased by more than one-fourth. 


SrupEnTs of our foreign State papers must 
often have regretted the little use which has 
been made of them by foreign historians for the 
history of their own countries. Dr. Schyberg- 
son in his Underhandlingar om en Evangelisk 
Allians, dren 1624-1625 (Helsingfors), has found 
much that is valuable for his purpose. His 
little book is an admirable specimen of a mono- 
graph on a portion of history which has been 
much written on, but which he has succeeded 
in treating afresh with lucidity. He shows 
that the part of France in promoting the 
Danish War was far less than is usually sup- 
posed. The general result of the story is that 
the time had not come when it was possible to 
form a combined resistance against the Catholic 
attack. It required the stress of actual danger, 
and not merely that of prospective risk, to 
neutralise the diverging tendencies produced 
by self-interest, 
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WE have received the prreramene for the 
spring term of the Holborn Literary and 
Debating Society, embracing a large variety of 
subjects, literary, social, and philosophical. 
The opening lecture was on ‘‘The Morality of 
Shakspere’s Works,” by Mr. W. A. Casson. 


As of old, Mr. Ruskin’s Sheepfold tract still 
puzzles the cataloguers. In the April number 
of our excellent contemporary the Bookseller, 
we find under the head of ‘ Botany, Farming, 
and Gardening,” p. 362, col. 2:—‘‘ Ruskin (J.). 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds. 4th 
ed. 8yo. Allen (Orpington). . .. 1s.” And 
is it not a work on spiritual husbandry and 
ecclesiastical edification ? 


Messrs. KeRByY AND ENDEAN will publish in 
a few days a pamphlet entitled Helps for Ire- 
land, by an Anglo-Irish gentleman, resident in 
Ireland for forty years, and actively engaged in 
agriculture. 


M. Cu. DELAGRAVE, of Paris, has issued the 

rospectus of Géographie Artistique by René 

énard, which will be illustrated with upwards 
of six hundred engravings and maps, and will be 
published in fifty or sixty numbers. The first part 
of this work will be devoted to describing the 
general aspect of the world, and to showing the 
interpretation that artists have given to the 
different epochs in its history. A description 
will then be given of the different countries, 
commencing with those in which art is still in 
its infancy. 


Our able contemporary, the Russian Revue 
Critique of February 15, says that M. Ketchey’s 
translation of Shakspere is the first complete 
and correct rendering of our great English poet 
that has appeared in Russian. 


Miss Emity Fatrurutt will leave for 
America in September, having accepted an 
engagement to lecture there during the autumn 
and winter. She will take for her subject 
“Modern Extravagance: its Cause and Cure ”— 
a lecture which she has given here at our lead- 
ing literary institutions. 

Tue Rey. Ernst Faber, a Rhenish missionary 
in Canton, has issued at Hongkong a “‘ critique 
of Prof. Max Miiller and other authors,” under 
the title of an Introduction to the Science of 
Chinese Religion. 


Mr. Henry Dunnine Macteop’s Principles 
of Economical Philosophy and Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banking have just been translated into 
Italian under the direction of Prof. Gerolamo 
Boceardo, and form yols. iii. and yi. of his 
“ Bibliotheca dell’ Economista.”’ 


THE trustees of the late Mr. Hudson Gurne 
have been kind enough to deposit at the Britis 
Museum, for Mr. Furnivall’s use, their unique 
MS. of the three fifteenth-century Moralities 
formerly in the collection of Dr. Cox Macro. 
These Moralities were described shortly in Mr. 
J. P. Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry (1833), 
and will, when printed, form the second number 
of the Seventh Series of the New Shakspere 
Society’s publications, the first number being 
the Digby Mysteries, with the Burial and Resur- 
rection of Ohrist from a unique MS. in the 
Bodleian {Library. These are now all in type. 
Mr. Farnivall edits them. 


AN exhibition of bookbinding, ancient and 
modern, and of the materials employed, will be 
held at Vienna from April 18 to September 30, 
under the auspices of the Archduke Regnier, 
and in connexion with the Vienna Museum of 
Art and Industry. 


Aw English edition of Schubert’s Musical 
Dictionary, adapted to the wants of the American 
public, is being prepared by Dr. F. Louis 
Ritter, of Vassar College, N.Y. All the 
principal musicians in the United States, 


noticed in the Dictionary, as well as all topics 
relating to American musical culture. 


WE have received Sunday Snowdrops, by 
Walter L. Bicknell (Masters); The Living 
Epistle ; or, the Influence of Christian Character 
Nagy ee wage ; The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk, 

y George Houghton (Boston: Estes and 
Lauriat) ; Notes to Chapters on Catholicity, by A 
Olergyman (Triibner); The Creed of Non-Belief 
(Griffith and Farran); Atheism and Morality, 
by the Rev. A. H. Oraufurd (C0. Kegan Paul 
and Co.); Our Old Bible: Moses on the Plains 
of Moab, by the Rev. Dr. A. Moody Stuart 
(Nisbet); Dickens und Daudet in deutscher 
Uebersetzung, yon L. Weismann (Berlin: Her- 
om te Series of Arithmetical Exercises, Book I. 
(Edinburgh: Cameron); &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Dublin Review for April has an exhaust- 
ive article, by the Bishop of Ossory, on ‘‘ The 
Birthplace of St. Patrick.” After a survey of 
all the evidence and all the arguments which 
have been adduced on all sides, the writer sums 
up in favour of Kilpatrick, near Dumbarton. 
Under the title of ‘A New Light on an Old 
Subject,” there is an excellent article on the 
controversy respecting the authorship of the 
De Imitatione Christi, in which attention is 
called to the curious question of mediaeval 
unctuation, and the fact is noticed that the 
Ns. of 1441 discloses an uncommon method of 
punctuation, which may be described as 
rhetorical rather than grammatical. 


THE February number of the Library Journal 
continues Mr. Axon’s ‘‘ Notes on Chinese Libra- 
ries.” Mr. W. E. Foster, of the Providence 
Public Library, contributes an article on his 
method of supplying his readers with ‘‘ Refer- 
ence Lists on Special Topics” which happen 
from time to time to be of more or less general 
interest. They include references to all the best 
books on these subjects, with useful notes, and 
are distributed in a lithographed form to those 
readers who apply for them. Mr. Foster has 
prepared and circulated thirty-seven such lists 
within fourteen weeks. The two or three speci- 
mens which he gives afford a striking illustra- 
tion of the usefulness of such aids to readers 
and of the public spirit of the librarian who has 
carried out the idea. That this spirit is not 
confined to librarians is shown by the accounts 
in this same number of the recent Niblo bequest 
of 150,000 dollars for library purposes, and of 
the noble Lenox foundation, where, apart from 
the books, the site and building have cost 
more than 1,000,000 dollars, and the endow- 
ment fund amounts to 250,000 dollars more. 
Mr. Lenox died on February 17. 


The Antiquary, April. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. 
John Henry Parker, 0.B., contributes a paper 
on the early history of Rome. It is needless 
to say that he cannot but be instructive on a 
subject which he has made so entirely his own. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that 
he finds far more truth in the old family 
legends, fragments of which seem to have been 
incorpora’ in the writings of Livy and 
Dionysius, than has been detected by the more 
recent students of the history and topography 
of Rome. There is an instructive paper on the 
expenditure of Edward III. by Sir James 
Ramsay, and the conclusion of the almost con- 
temporary account of the Siege of Colchester. 
Mr. Brock makes some wise remarks on church 
restoration with which cultivated people cannot 
fail to agree. We fear, however, they will 
have but little influence on those who need 
instruction the most. Mr. Harrington Beau- 


mont finishes his paper on the ancient earldom 
of Mar. There cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that justice lies on the side he so ably 





Whether of native or foreign birth, will be 


champions, 


The most entertaining thing 








by far, however, in this month’s issue is 
a paper on ‘‘Some Northern Minsters,” by Mr. 
Mackenzie E. 0. Walcott, in which he quotes a 
sixteenth-century letter as having been written 
“*to the Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell.” It 
was really addressed to Thomas Cromwell; the 
hammer that knocked down the abbeys, and 
may be seen at length in the Camden Society’s 
imprint of Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries, p. 158. This wonderful misconcep- 
tion is the more strange as the words he gives 
are in undoubted sixteenth-century spelling, 
and ought alone to have convinced anyone that 
they could not have been penned during 
Oliver’s lifetime. There is another error 
nearly as strange and more wilful. The words 
quoted do occur in the letter, but they do not 
occur as given in the pages of the Antiquary. 
If historical documents are to be tampered with 
in this manner, and passages left out without 
dots or other indication that the sentence is a 
made-up one, serious persons will turn to the 
pages of the Antiquary when they require 
amusement only. 


WE have received the four numbers of the 
Revista Contemporanea for February and March. 
In them Revilla has two papers on the neces- 
sary reforms in secondary and superior educa- 
tion in Spain. From MSS. in possession of 
the Palafox family, J. Gomez de Arteche gives 
the history of two abortive attempts to procure 
the escape of Ferdinand VII. from France. 
O. F. Duré has a short account of one of the 
unknown districts of Spain, the Sayago, be- 
tween Zamora and the Portuguese frontier, 
where tribal customs are still preserved, and 
the public lands are divided by lot. In a dis- 
course on Spanish and foreign painting, 
delivered in Valencia, Luis Alfonso counsels 
Spanish artists to study English and German 
rather than French and Italian contemporary 
paintings. Millais and Herkomer are especially 
proposed as models. The school of Fortuny is 
said to be already on the decline. There is a 
too laudatory sketch of the dramatist Garcia 
Gutierrez by J. del Castillo y Soriano; while 
a slighter one of the Premier, A. Cénovas del 
Castillo, by J. Buisan, entirely omits his claims 
as writer and historian. The ‘‘ Cronica politica, 
interior,’ by Javier Ugarte, has become a 
marked and valuable feature of this journal, 
and bids fair to rival the well-known 
‘*‘ Chronique” of the Revue des Deux-Mondes, 


THE Deutsche Rundschau has an article by 
Dr. Curtius on ‘‘The Development of the 
Prussian State regarded from the Analogies of 
Ancient History.” Dr. Ourtius draws a rather 
far-fetched parallel between the old Hellenic 
Amphictyonies and the formation of the 
“Reich.” ‘Dr. Brandes ends an excellent 
critical paper on ‘‘ Prosper Mérimée,” whose 
reserve and fineness of touch he contrasts with 
the passionate romanticism of his chief con- 
temporaries. Herr O. Lorenz illustrates from 
Wallenstein’s letters his general attitude of 
mind regarding the possession of Mecklenburg. 
From an otherwise trivial article on ‘ Wil- 
helmine von Hillern” we learn the important 
fact that that remarkable writer was for some 
years an actress, which accounts for her striking 
sense of powerful situations in her novels, 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. NicHo~as MICHELL, who died at Fal- 
mouth on the 6th inst., was a member of a 
family long connected with the tin-smelting trade 
in Cornwall. He was born at Truroin June 
1807, and réceived his education at the Gram- 
mar School of that city under a master who 
delighted in poetry and the local history of 
Cornwall, Through his connexion with the 
Shoberls, one of whom was the editor of a 
newspaper in his natiye town, his poetical 
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contributions were admitted to a place in the 
Forget me Not and other annuals of Ackermann. 
An introduction to Thomas Campbell opened to 
Mr. Michell other fields of authorship. His 
first separate work (The Siege of Constantinople) 
appeared in 1831, and in the next twenty years 
he published many other poems and novels. 
His most successful volume, an elaborate and 
comprehensive description of the ruined cities 
of both hemispheres, was published in 1849, 
and has passed through five editions. In a 
subsequent poem he portrayed the characters 
of the Famous Women and Heroes of all ages. 
Some years later he wrote a poetical tale 
entitled The Sibyl of Cornwall, laying the scene 
of the narrative on the wild northern coast of 
that romantic county; to this were appended 
many other poems on the most striking beauties 
of his native shores. One of his most popular 
ventures was a little poem on The Wreck of the 
** Homeward Bound.” A complete collection of 
his poems was issued in seven volumes in 1871. 


Otp Oxonians will read with regret the 
announcement of the death at Hammersmith, 
on the 9th inst., of the Rey. John Brande 
Morris, formerly a Fellow of Exeter College. 
His father was the Rey. John Morris, D.D., of 
Brentford, and his mother was a Miss Brande, 
sister to William Brande, the eminent chemist. 
He was born at New Brentford in September 
1812, and matriculated at Balliol College in 
1830. In 1837 he was elected to a fellowship 
at Exeter College which had been vacated by 
the present Bishop Jacobson. Mr. Morris was 
one of the early converts to the Roman Catholic 
Church, resigning his fellowship in January 
1846. In the same year he published a trans- 
lation of 8. Chrysostom on the Epistle to the 
Romans and the select homilies of 8. Ephrem 
from the Syriac. Subsequently he wrote a 
dramatic poem on Our Lady’s assumption, and 
so recently as 1878 he published an Introduction 
to the Eucharist. 


Tue death is likewise announced of Mr. 
Thomas Allsop, author of Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge and The Goldfields of California, and 
the friend of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and 
Barry Cornwall; of Mr. Robert Fortune, 
author of Three Years’ Wanderings in Northern 
China, Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China, 
Residence among the Chinese, Inland, on the 
Coast, and at Sea, and Yedo and Pekin; of Dr. 
William Sharpey, F.R.S.; of M. Auguste 
Colomb-Grenier, of Clos, in the Canton of 
Vaud; of M. Henri Serment, author of Le 
Libéralisme and of Dialogues d'un Pauvre d’ Es- 
prit; of Dr. Frensdorff, distinguished for his 
intimate acquaintance with Masoretic literature ; 
and of Prof. M. Wiener, of Hanover. 








DR. SELIGMANN’S LECTURES. 


THE lectures on Shakspere lately given by Dr. 
Leopold Seligmann on the trilogy or three 
plays, Lear, Macbeth, and Hamlet, have been 
decidedly well received and successful. 

The subjects of the plays were carefully 
worked out, and no portion or incident omitted. 
The audience, which was a general one, required 
not only that such lectures should show an 
entire knowledge of the subject and of its 
literature, but also that the general features of 
the subject should be brought out in salient 
relief. Dr. Seligmann lectured in English, 
which was, agar ag unfortunate for his audience, 
as, although he is perfectly acquainted with the 
language, his pronunciation and accent occa- 
sionally jarred upon the ear. 

Apart from the historical reflections on the 
position in which each of these tragedies stands 
to its origin and author, the lecturer carefully 
reviewed its composition from the original germ 
or source, and traced the alterations made by 
Shakspere and the reason of these alterations, 





The principal characters of each play were 
analysed in the style of the German philo- 
sophical school, and their peculiarities brought 
by the lecturer before the eye. The great 
psychological knowledge displayed by Shakspere 
in all his compositions was illustrated by German 
criticism. Hence in Lear was traced the poet’s 
profound knowledge of madness in its different 
stages, the beginning of the disease, its develop- 
ment, and cure, all which the poet portrays in 
his tragedy in a manner which almost demands 


a special study. 

Da Seliguian delineated with equal acumen 
and scholarship the principal features of the 
character of Macbeth in his second lecture, 
which was presided over by Mr. Bond, the 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
The criticism of the character of Lady 
Macbeth extended to the whole sex, as in her 
was heard “the seductive voice of woman 
fatal since creation.” 

The third lecture, on Hamlet, was the most 
profound of all, and the most philosophical in 
its criticism. Mr. Bullen, the Keeper of the 
Printed Books in the Museum, who was chair- 
man on the occasion, gave expression to the 
powerful effect which these lectures had pro- 
duced on his mind, and hoped to listen hereafter 
to Dr. Seligmann’s observations on the comedies 
of the great author. 








LETTER FROM PEKING. 


Wuen the death of the Archimandrite 
Palladius was announced by telegraph last 
winter there was a common sentiment of dee 
regret. He was very highly respected for his 
thorough scholarship and love of antiquarian 
research. In the autumn of 1878 he had left 
us in failing health, in the hope that his 
strength would be restored by a residence in 
the south of Europe. He died almost at once 
after reaching Marseilles. In him we have lost 
the greatest of Russian scholars in the Chinese 
field. He combined an excellent judgment 
with great industry, and a special fondness for 
the study of old books. By this combination of 
scholarly qualities he was able to obtain from 
his contemporaries the acknowledgment that he 
was a greater scholar than any that had pre- 
ceded him. 

He was born in December 1818, at Kazan. 
His surname was Kaffarotf. Coming to China 
in 1840 he was in constant contact with the 
Chinese language and literature for thirty-eight 
years, with an interval of five years spent in 
Rome, during which the habit acquired while 
in China would not allow him to intermit 
Chinese reading. Returning to Peking in 1865 
he continued his patient research for a few 
years, and then devoted his whole strength to 
= compilation of a dictionary on an extensive 
plan. 

His papers on Buddhism were inserted in the 
earlier volumes of articles published by the 
Russian Government from the writings of mem- 
bers of the Russian mission in Peking, among 
which they deserve the palm for thoughtfulness 
and careful study. Buddhism has been investi- 
gated by Hyacinthe, Vasilieff, a bishop of 
Irkutsk, and Schmidt; but Palladius went 
deeper than they in his enquiries into its 
philosophical schools with regard to their 
differences and their history. He had the 
advantage of the use of the Chinese library 
belonging to the Russian mission in Peking, 
and for many years the additions made to it 
were in consequence of his recommendation. 

He also studied Tauism, but has left little 
behind him on the subject of this religion. He 
translated the travels of a Tauist priest who, 
about the time of Jenghiz Khan, went on a 
oo to the countries bordering on the Caspian 

ea, 
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_ His account of the traces of Nestorian mis- 
or ates b ante at cate 
n’s descen is and valuabl 

He a close study of the books of that 
time, and collected many new facts, both on 
Nestorianism and on the history of the Moham. 
medans in China. 

_ He wrote little, and much that he knew 
is therefore lost to us. His contributions 
to our treasury of information in China 
could be easily contained in two octayo 
volumes. These are not adequate as the ont- 
come of the labours of so learned a scholar 
during nearly forty years. A quarter or a third 
of them have been transla into German, 
That is almost all that Western Europe 
can know of them except by learning Russian, 
but there is one article by him in English on 
the Nestorian Christians. 

His dictionary will be his chief work. It ig 
in Chinese and Russian, and deals with the 
book language of China, Quotations from the 
literature of the Chinese are given in great 
abundance. For learning and accuracy it ig 
expected to prove the best of Chinese diction- 
aries, but its not being in English will prevent 
its becoming useful to more than one in forty 
of the foreigners resident in China. Mr, 
Weber, Russian Consul at Tientsin, is preparing 
it for the press. 

A French work on the history of the study of 
foreign languages in Peking is being printed at 
the press of the Lazarist Mission in that city. 
The author is M. Deveria, Chinese Secretary to 
the French Legation. The author’s researches 
in this field have been very successfully and 
zealously carried on for several years past, and 
the work will be both curious and valuable. 
Under the Ming Dynasty the Chine-e hal in 
Peking classes in Siamese, Birmese, Persian, 
Turkish, Tibetan, and the languages of two 
mountain tribes bordering on south-western 
China. At present the languages taught are 
Manchu, English, French, German, and 
Russian. The Mongol language, and the Turkish 
also, should be taught, but it is doubtful 
whether there is any instruction given at a!l in 
these languages at present. There ought also 
to bea class of a in the Ghoorka language, 
that they may be able to take duty afterwards 
in Nepaul, which is properly a subject king- 
dom; but this dropped through many years 
ago, and will never be resumed. 

We have lately had a visit from a Japanese 
author, Mr. Takazui. He was commissioned 
by the Mikado to purchase here a copy of the 
same voluminous work which was bought for 
the British Museum last year. He also pur- 
chased§j other works. Probably he came with 
instructions respecting the Loochoo dispute 
between China and Japan, but of this we cannot 
learn anything certain. We only know that 
Mr. Takazui was entertained at a banquet by 
the Governor-General of Chili in his way 
through Tientsin. There is an old tie of friend- 
ship between this distinguished Japanese 
scholar and the Viceroy. "When the former 
published in Chinese an account of his 
travels in Western China, the Viceroy 
contributed a preface. This book contains 
an account of the famous gorges in the 
mountains of Northern Szechwen. The reason 
that led the Japanese Government to buy the 
enormous work, Koo kin too shoo tsi cheng, was 
apparently the fact that the English had done 
so. According to one rumour, they had to pay 
double the price paid by Mr. Mayers, but 
another rumour represents the price as less than 
one-half. This Japanese envoy was the same 
who was sent with money to the extent of 
£30,000 to the Viceroy in 1878, a present from 
sympathising Japan to help in saying the 
lives of the perishing multitudes in famine- 
stricken China. Surely war on account of 
Loochoo is impossible after that generous action | 
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M. Billequin has translated the Oode Na strange a mi mtation. My object is | mastered Welsh ide i i 
into Chinese. He is professor of chemistry in the | mainly to show that words which mm = pe Mia ke tot dat aoe ee 


college known as the ‘“‘ Tung wen kwan.” After 

ing a copious work on his own subject, 
og sep carried through this Code, and the 
Qode Pénal is already printed. Other pro- 
fessors are preparing works on various subjects, 
which will in succession be printed at the 
college press and at the expense of the Govern- 


ment. 
Dr. Bretschneider, of the Russian Legation, 
is preparing a work on Chinese botany. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. DAVIES ON THE CELTIO LANGUAGES. 
16 Belsize Square, South Hampstead: April 3, 1880, 

I must ask that you will courteously allow 
me to offer a reply to some remarks on a paper 
of mine—‘‘On the Celtic Languages ”’—that 
were made in your last issue. 

I am an Englishman, but, if this fact is urged 
against me as implying an incapacity for the 
study of the Celtic languages, I may remind my 
critic that the scholars who have most success- 
fully analysed these languages have not been 
Celts, but Germans. e must surely be 
familiar with the names of Bopp, Zeuss, Ebel, 
and Windisch in this class. My English in- 
stincts would not lead me to derive the 
Teutonic or other languages from the Celtic, 
and there is nothing in my paper to justify so 





to the Sanskrit and the Celtic languages must 
have been the property of the latter by virtue 
of a common inheritance ; the Sanskritic race, 
which moved from Central Asia southward to 
the Punjdb, and the Celtic, which journeyed 
westward to Europe, being the earliest off- 
shoots from the great Aryan stock. It is from 
ono of Sanskrit, and a lax application of 
the rules of letter-change (‘* lautverschiebung”) 
that some of our modern Celtists have made 
such unscientific derivations as that of the 
Welsh pais (Old-Norse peis and peysa) from the 
Latin (tunica) pewa, and of the Irish fescar from 
Latin vesper; the Irish form being, in this in- 
stance, the older, answering to the Lithuanian 
vakara-s and the Sanskrit , fae vas-kara. If 
we were to accept such derivations as these, there 
would indeed be a “return to chaos.” 

It is charged against me, asa violation of a 

well-known law, that I have connected the 
Welsh fiasg, flasged, a vessel of wicker-work, 
with the Irish fleasg ( flaske or flaski?), a wand, 
an osier, I am quite aware of the fact that the 
Irish fas anlaut is often represented by Welsh 
gw, but this is is not a law of universal applica- 
tion. Prof. Pictet has shown that p, as an 
anlaut, is often changed into / in Irish and f in 
Welsh. He mentions that this anlaut was 
maintained for the most part, as it was a 
favourite letter (" ein sonst beliebter laut”) and 
often took the place of an older k. 
“In einigen fillen aber,” he continues, “‘ wird im 
anlaut das p in f (oder ff nach jetziger schreibung) 
verwandelt, und, wunderlicher weise, gerade wo 
das irische neben dem f auch noch das iiltere p be- 
hauptet hat. Dieses f, ff scheint dann wieder 
manchmal sich zu gw = v erweicht zu haben.” 

** Beispiele der ersten wandlung sind folgende : 


IRISCH. CYMRISCH. 
pillim, fillim, I turn. ffilliaw, to turn about. 
pill, peall, feall,ahorse. _flilawg, a mare. 
pasgaim,fasgaim,I bind. ffasgu, to bind; fis, 

band = Sans. a 5 
Arm. feskad gerbe, 


pulur, plur, flar, flower. fflur, bloom.” 


He also equates the Irish fras (ready, active) 
with Welsh jfres (Beitriige z. verg. Sprach., ii. 
88). I have violated, therefore, no law of sound 
philology in connecting the Irish fleasg with 
Welsh flasged (provincial English flasket, a 
large wicker basket), for the anlaut here is p, 
in the root-form. The Irish fleasg means pri- 
marily moisture, and is connected with the 
Sanskrit plush, to be moist or wet (Burnouf), 
from the root plu. The true rule is that where 
the anlaut of the root is v or w, we may expect 
to find fin Irish and gw in Welsh, but we shall 


. | sometimes find f the anlaut in both (changing 


in Welsh into gw in some instances, by the 
influence of the more general law) when p is 
the anlaut of the root-form. Joun Davizs. 





April 6, 1880. 

When we noticed Mr. Davies’s paper on ‘The 
Celtic Languages in Relation to other Aryan 
Tongues” in the Cymmrodor, we thought it 
necessary to warn our readers against the ten- 
dency of his views. We wished to pass over it 
as tly as possible, and Mr. Davies must 
hold himself responsible for our having to speak 
of him again. 

When we pointed out that he is an English- 
man, we yielded to our feeling of natural 
surprise at his encouraging in their beliefs those 
of the Welsh who have been used to fancy that 
most of the languages of the West of Europe 
are derived from, or very largely indebted to, 
Welsh. That this would be the effect of the 
paper on Welsh readers, we firmly believe, so we 
cannot admit that we have misrepresented it. 
Besides this, we had in view what we could not 
enter into within the compass of a short para- 

hh, namely, that the writer was neither a 
We hman nor an Englishman who had so far 





with the subject he had chosen to write upon. 
In a word, we had found that he was at the 
mercy of dictionary makers. We take the ficst 
instances that offer themselves in the paper, 
and challenge him to prove that the Welsh 
language knows any such words as /fol, mean- 
ing ‘‘prim, a block or something round,” and 
mal, meaning ‘small, fine;” or that cocw, “a 
round lump,” exists anywhere except in Pughe’s 
Dictionary. Besides, the paper does not give 
evidence of a sufficient mastery over Welsh 
to keep its author from falling into the mistake 
of treating as genuine Welsh words which, like 
potio and potes, have not yet been so far 
naturalised as to be used by any author who 
aims at writing good Welsh prose. It is 
needless to observe that we had no notion of 
implying that being an Englishman incapaci- 
tated Mr. Davies “for the study of the Celtic 
languages ;” butwhat wedo maintain is that his 
study of them is not sufficiently advanced to 
enable him to dispose of some of the most diffi- 
cult questions connected with them. 

So far of Mr. Davies as a Welsh scholar; but 
we join issue with him also when he lays 
it down as his main object ‘‘ to show that words 
which are common to the Sanskrit and the Celtic 
languages must have been the property of the 
latter by virtue of a common inheritance.” Are 
we really to suppose that he would assert that 
no words whieh are common to Sanskrit and 
the Celtic languages are the property of the 
latter by virtue of having fouurenl them from 
a kindred language, such as Latin? Asa 
matter of fact it is not a rare thing to find the 
borrowed and native words side by side, as we 
believe the case to be with one of Mr. Davies’ 
instances, namely, Welsh ucher, ‘‘ evening,” and 
gosper, “evening prayer,” the latter of which, 
being omitted in Pughe’s Dictionary, does not 
seem to be known to him; here wcher is the 
native word, while gosper is, in all probability, 
borrowed from the same source as Epglish 
vespers: in Irish, only the form fescar or fescor 
seems to be known, and the question arises as to 
which of the two Welsh forms it corresponds to— 
that is to say, is it a borrowed ora native word ? 
We believe it to be the former, though others have 
maintained the contrary. We mention it, how- 
ever, merely as a typical instance of the most 
difficult class of questions which can arise in 
Celtic phonology, that is to say, the one which 
Mr. Davies undertakes to deal with. How far, 
then, can he be safely followed? He may be 
right in some of his criticisms on the etymolo- 
gies he disapproves of. We think there may be 
something, for example, in what he says about 
Welsh pais and Norse peisa, though Dr. Vig- 
fiisson’s account of the latter is very different 
from his. But when he comes to propound 
etymologies of his own we are at an entire loss 
to know what his ideas of the laws of linguistic 
sounds may be. The instance we pointed 
out in our notice was by no means the 
most singular in his paper, as it is beaten 
hollow by such as Welsh tagu, ‘‘strangle,”’ 
from an imaginary tarcu; but the former 
has led Mr. Davies to let us have a look 
at the inside of his workshop. Now Celtists 
hold the name of Pictet very dear; his fame, 
however, did not rest on his knowledge of the 
rules of Celtic phonology, but was achieved 
in spite of a very imperfect appreciation of them, 
and, if Mr. Davies had taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint himself with what Windisch, whose name 
he flourishes before us, had written on tho 
consonant p in Celtic, he would probably have 
hesitated to quote Pictet to prove that Aryan p 
may become fin Welsh. As his letter stands, 
it shows that he is over twenty years behind- 
hand in matters of Celtic philology, and 
especially the laws of letter-change, of which he 
speaks with something of the confidence of the 
ignorance he so jauntily ascribes to others, In 
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a word, nothing could have been more disas- 
trous to him except an appeal to Donaldson. 
Tue WRITER OF THE NOTICE. 








‘‘ LORD DUTTON.” 
Magdalen College, Oxford: April 3, 1880. 

On p. 227 of the number of the AcADEMyY for 
March 27, Mr. Percy E. Pinkerton remarks, 
**a Lord Dutton there has never been.” Refer- 
ence to Sir Harris Nicolas’ Historic Peerage of 
England (revised edition in 1857, by W. Court- 
hope, Somerset Herald), and to any current 
peerage, would have shown him that not only 
has there been a Lord Dutton, but that there 
still is a Lord Dutton. Let me explain. On 
September 10, 1712, James, fourth Duke of 
Hamilton (in the peerage of Scotland), was 
created Duke of Brandon, Oo. Suffolk, and 
Baron of Dutton, Co. Chester, both in the peerage 
of England, and these titles are now enjoyed 
by the present Duke of Hamilton, the repre- 
sentative in the fifth generation of the original 
grantee. It may be objected by Mr. Pinkerton 
that he was perfectly aware of all this, and 
meant only to state that the title of Lord 
Dutton had never been borne as an indepen- 
dent title. This notion, however, is also quite 
wrong, for we find that on November 4, 1806, 
Alexander, the eldest son of the third Duke 
of Brandon and ninth Duke of Hamilton, was 
summoned by writ to the House of Lords in his 
father’s barony of Dutton, and sat in that name 
until he succeeded his father on February 16, 
1819, as a *‘ double-barrelled duke.” The date 
of this summons is later than the mention of 
‘*Lord Dutton” in the story of Caroline yon 
Linsingen, April 13, 1790. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
attempt to solve the difficulty by supposing this 
‘‘Lord Dutton” to be a member of Lord 
Sherborne’s family is not very lucky. James 
Dutton, M.P. for Co. Gloucester, was indeed 
created Lord Sherborne of Sherborne, Co. 
Gloucester, on May 20, 1784; but his only son 
and heir, John, was born on June 24, 1779, and 
would, therefore, be not quite eleven years of 
age at the time of the Duke of Clarence’s visit 
to Hanover. IfI may venture a guess myself, 
I should be inclined to say that it is not impos- 
sible that the ‘‘ Lord Dutton” was none other 
than the first Lord Sherborne, who might have 
been called by Germans “Lord Dutton of 
Sherborne,” the family name being substituted 
for the territorial designation. This, however, 

I throw out merely as a suggestion. 
. A. B. Coonmpes. - 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April19,4 p.m. Asiatic, 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Decoration and Furniture 
of Town Houses,” III., by R. W. Edis. 

8 p.m. British Architects, 

8 Victoria Institute: “On the Religion and 
oo ogy of the Aryans of Northern Europe,” by R. 

rown. 
Turspay, April 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Wind and 
Weather,” by R. H. Scott. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “On the Education and 
pabis of the Children of the Poor,” by Dr. J. F. 

ouat. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on ‘Sewerage 
at Works ;”’ ‘* The Amsterdam Ship Oanal,”’ by 

. Hayter. 

8p.m. Colonial Institute: “Jamaica,” by Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, 

8p.m. Spelling Reform Association: “On Inter- 
national Spelling Reform,” by the Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
Szyrma. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

‘WeEDNEsDAyY, April 21,7 p.m. Meteorological. 

7.30 p.m. Education Society: “* Educational Princi- 
ples of the Jesuits,” by the Rev. R. H. Quick. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘The Present System of 
Obtaining Materials in Use by Artist Painters, as com- 
— with that of the Old Masters,’ by W. Holman 

unt. 

8 pm. Archaeological Association: ‘Recent Dis- 
coveries at Wolvesley Castle,” by the Rev. Dr. Ridding 
and the Rev. O. Collier; “The ‘ Martel de Fer,’ or War 
Hammer,” by H. Syer Cuming. 

aaa =p — > 3 =. Saye, eaten : “Light as a 

e 0 otion : eories of Light and Colours,” 
Prof. Tyndall, . ee, 

$30 p.m, Royal, 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ On Some Recent Advances 
in the Science of Photography,” by Capt. Abney. 
Fripay, April 23,2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniv ¥ 
8p.m. Quekett: “ Onan Undescribed British Sponge 
of the Genus Raphiodesma,” by J. G. Waller; “On the 
Mechanism of the Stomata of the Holly,” by A. Martin- 


9 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Dumas pre,” by W. H. 
Pollock. 


Saturpay, April 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Art and 
Vision,” by Jas. Sully. 
3p.m. Physical. 
8.45 p.m. tanic. 





SCIENCE. 
THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle: Consist- 
ing of a Translation of the Nicomachean 
Ethics and of the Paraphrase attributed to 
Andronicus of Rhodes, with an Introduc- 
tory Analysis of each Book. By the late 
Walter M. Hatch, M.A. Completed after 
his death by others. (Murray.) 


Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of 
the Seventh Book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics (Chapters I—X.). By J. Cook 
Wilson, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


THe conclusion which will most probably 
force itself upon all competent readers of Mr. 
Hatch’s work will be a regret that the volume 
had not reduced itself by 500 pages, and 
instead of containing 589 consisted only of 
the eighty-nine or ninety pages which com- 
prise the introductory analyses. The analysis 
prefixed to each book shows considerable 
insight into the general meaning of the 
author, and will no doubt be useful to junior 
students in following the argument. But of 
the translation it is difficult to say much in 
the way of commendation. While, of course, 
free from considerable blunders, it is wanting 
in simplicity and directness; it distorts an 
ancient text by the constant use of modern 
phraseology ; and it cannot but perplex a general 
reader by its varying equivalents for fixed 
Aristotelian terms, and weary him by its 
translation of a paraphrase upon a translation 
which is itself most paraphrastic. 
painful to have to write in this way about 
one who is no longer able to defend his work, 
and who, had his days been lengthened, would 
probably have amended many of the points 
which will be mentioned. But it would be 
an injustice to others to pass over the inade- 
quacies of Mr. Hatch’s work. The problem 
of Aristotelian translation—no one will 
grant more readily than the present writer— 
is one marked by almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. The translator has to express in intel- 
ligible English a chain of reasoning which is 
in its original little else than a series of notes 
or jottings, and which swarms with philo- 
sophical terms that convey different shades of 
meaning in different contexts and have no 
direct equivalents in modern languages. But 
anyone. who undertakes the task must expect 
to be judged without much regard to such 
considerations ; and Mr. Hatch’s attempt to 
give an English version of the Nicomachean 
Ethics must be pronounced, whether such a 
result be inevitable or not, a failure. 

This judgment will be corroborated both 
from the standpoint of the Aristotelian scholar 
and from that of an English reader. It 
is of course the latter whom the work 





has chiefly in view. “Its aim,” says 
the Preface, “ig to make the Nicomachean 


It is’ 





Ethics of Aristotle intelligible to a modern 
reader.” But it is extremely doubtful whether 
Mr. Hatch’s work will secure this result, 
No doubt it will in many cases help a student 
to trace the links of thought which bind 
together Aristotle’s somewhat disconnected 
sentences. But it will often, on the other 
hand, render it almost impossible for him to 
follow Aristotle’s argument. This is par. 
ticularly the case with those passages in which 
the translator uses different expressions for 
one and the same distinct word in Aristotle’s 
terminology. How, for instance, will the 
reader apprehend an argument of Aristotle’s 
in which he finds an enumeration of certain 
intellectual “ virtues” (at p. 318), as science, 
prudence, and insight (vovs), followed by a 
detailed account of “ scientific mind,” “ prac- 
tical wisdom,” and “ intuition ;” or how is he 
to know that what has been called in the text 
“confirmed” virtue is in the paraphrase 
represented as virtue “in the perfect sense of 
the term” (the Greek being the same)—to 
say nothing of the confusion caused by the 
fact that this paraphrase is often admittedly 
at variance with the interpretation followed in 
the translation of the text? What estimate, 
again, will an ordinary reader form of Aris- 
totle’s reasoning when he finds him credited 
with arguing that, because philosophy entails 
pleasure, therefore philosophy is pleusurable 
(x. 7, 3, p. 565), where the Greek says dis- 
tinctly codia in the one case, pAocodia. in the 
other, and reasons from the pleasure found 
even in the search for truth of the latter to 
the full fruition of truth in the former? Nor 
is the translator always happy in his attempts 
at tracing the connexion of the thought. Take, 
for instance, his interpretation of a difficult 
passage in the fifth book (v. 6, 3). Here the 
translation regards the first clause of the 
sentence as merely parenthetical, and renders 
the passage as follows :— 


‘* [It has been already shown how the principle 
of retaliation in such cases bears upon the 
principle of justice.] But we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the ‘Right’ which we 
have under investigation is Right used in the 
strict sense of the term—the Right which is 
bound up with the life of citizens.” 


But a little consideration will convince most 
readers that to break up the clauses in this 
manner is to divide what was never meant to 
be divided ; and, as the passage is also one of 
Mr. H. Jackson’s “ dislocations,” I may per- 
haps be allowed to attempt to explain it. 
The sixth chapter asks the question— What 
sort of actions make a man unjust? and the 
answer given is that it is not acts, as such, at 
all, but the motive and the spirit of them 
that produce this result. “ Now,’’ Aristotle 
goes on, “ we have previously stated the rela- 
tion in which retaliation stands to justice ”— 
that is, we previously (chap. 5, § 5) had occa- 
sion to point out the difference between volun- 
tary and involuntary actions as connected 
with retaliation—only, Aristotle continues, 
the account there given is not sufficient for 
our present purpose because the question now 
before us is not only that of justice in the 
abstract (dwAds) for which dyrurerovOos 
served as formula, but also justice in its bear- 
ings on society (woAuruxdév)—a change of 
view which, he goes on to show, involves & 
consideration of law, and consequently pre 
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vents him from returning to his original 
problem till chap. 8. But of such a con- 
catenation of thought there is no hint in 
Mr. Hatch’s volume. Nor can the transla- 
tion be regarded as successful even from the 
side of English style. Little or no attempt 
is made to resolve the lengthy hypotheses 
and frequent parentheses in which Aristotle 
indulges, and the “ modern reader ” is met by 
many a paragraph which is nothing short of 
cumbrous. For example, I may refer to the 
translation of i. 7, § 14 (p. 37), iii. 5, § 17 
(p. 149), x. 7, § 7 (p. 567). 

The classical scholar and Aristotelian 
student will be able to form no better an 
estimate of Mr. Hatch’s labours. He will 
wonder why tay écxdérwv should be rendered 
“every shade of moral distinction ” (vii. 2, 5) ; 
why 70 efvax should mean “ formal definition ” 
in vi. 8, § 1 (p. 882) and be translated 
(rightly enough) “mode of its manifesta- 
tion” inv. 1, § 20 (p. 254); or why éraywyy 
should mean “mental association” in i. 7, § 21, 
and “immediate inference ”’ in vi. 3,§ 3. He 
will complain, too, not unreasonably, that 
modern ideas and phrases are continually 
foisted into Aristotle’s arguments ; and he will 
doubt whether the historical is not the only 
standpoint from which an ancient thinker 
can be studied to advantage. Phrases such as 
“conscience” (vii. 2, § 5, p. 368) and ‘ moral 
sense” (ii. 9, § 8, p. 107; vi. 11, § 4,p. 345) 
belong to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies after Christ rather than to the fourth 
century B.c. The passage last-mentioned it 
will be not inadvisable to quote, in order to 
indicate the way in which Mr. Hatch has 
managed to transmute the words of Aristotle. 
The translation runs as follows :— 


“But these ‘ultimate facts’ come within the 
cognizance of the moral sense in a double 
aspect—in their widest comprehension and in 
their narrowest extension. The moral sense is 
not a process of formal reasoning, but an 
intuitive perception as well of the primary 
axioms as of the simplest details. In one 
aspect, therefore, the moral sense is an imme- 
diate consciousness of eternal and immutable 
first truths such as are applicable to demon- 
strations of geometry. In the other aspect, it is 
the intuition of the meaning of the particular 
fact and of what is within the power of man to 
compass, and of the minor premisses in the 
moral syllogism. These particular facts are in- 
deed the starting-points from which we mount 
up to the final cause or ‘ summum bonum.’ It is 
necessary, then, that we should have an imme- 
diate consciousness of these particular truths, 
and this immediate consciousness is the ‘ moral 
sense’ or ‘ intuition of morality.’ ” 

It is scarcely too much to say that this 
paragraph is from first to last a misrendering 
of Aristotle’s meaning. The writer says 
nothing, at starting, of a “ moral sense;”’ 
indeed, anyone who considers the manner in 
which Aristotle distinguishes between a voids 
kara tas dmodeiges and év rais mpaxrixais will 
see that such an interpretation is almost 
impossible. What Aristotle says is that 
reason is not only like ppdvyois and other 
states connected with facts which are ultimate 
in the sense of being particular and indi- 
vidual, but also with those which are ultimate 
in the sense of being universal and primary ; 
that therefore reason is at once speculative 
and practical ; and that this practical reason 
shows itself particularly in rightly reading 


facts (cf. i. 4, § 6) and so framing a moral 
universal. But, however Mr. Hatch might 
interpret the text of Aristotle, he might at 
least have been expected to give a more or 
less literal translation of the paraphrase upon 
it—otherwise, in fact, it is difficult to under- 
stand the object of translating it. But what 
is the value of a version which translates 
vow 8& A€yw, Tov mpaxtiKdv, ds apxas ~xer TH 
pepuxa. Kal aicOnra, by writing, “ I here refer to 
the moral sense as synonymous with the 
‘practical reason’ which has for its prin- 
ciples particular facts which come under the 
cognizance of the moral instinct’ ? 


Mr. Wilson’s Study belongs .to that kind of 
minute criticism of which it is difficult to 
give a satisfactory estimate in the small space 
which is here available. Briefly, the work is 
an attempt to show that the seventh book of 
Aristotle’s Ethics is a “compilation” from 
two or more sources, and that it abounds in 
duplicate, or even triplicate, passages which 
may be regarded as alternative versions of 
the same argument. The general idea of 
such a * resolution ”’ of the text is, of course, 
not altogether new. Torstrik in his De Anima 
tried as early as 1862 to distinguish between 
an earlier and a later version in various 
passages of the third book ; and Rassow in 
his Forschungen has traced at considerable 
length the repetitions and dislocations of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. The chief character- 
istics of Mr. Wilson’s Study as compared 
with the work of Torstrik and Rassow, are to 
be found in the extreme care with which he 
marks the verbal similarities in the duplicate 
passages, the great number of such passages 
to which he calls attention, and the some- 
what skilful way in which he resolves a 
single chapter into a complete series of dupli- 
cate passages, so that, out of what is presented 
by the vulgate as one single argument, we 
may re-construct two independent versions of 
one and the same train of reasoning. Thus, 
in the third chapter of the seventh book, Mr. 
Wilson seeks to show that upon the alter- 
native introductions—zaparov pév ody: gore 
& dpyi—we may take either §§ 3, 5, 6,18, 14, 
or §§ 4, 7, 8,9-12, as containing the argument 
of the chapter, while chap. iv. repeats in 
§§ 5, 6, the arguments of §§ 2, 3,4; and in 
chaps. v. and vi. we have no less than three 
parallel versions of the same subject. And 
there can be no doubt but Mr. Wilson makes 
his case both in these and in other passages 
extremely plausible. At the same time, our 
ignorance about the manner of composition of 
Aristotle’s works makes such results of rather 
questionable value ; and, though Mr. Wilson’s 
criticism cannot be said to be one-sided, he 
cannot be altogether acquitted of a tendency 
to argue from a somewhat narrow standpoint. 
Thus, for example, his elaborate argument 
against the Aristotelian origin of chap. iii. 
rests upon a narrow theory of consistency 
which can hardly be applied to a many-sided 
and continually progressive thinker like 
Aristotle ; and his objections]to chap. viii., 
§§ 4, 5, are, I think, met by understanding 
cwdpwv in somesuch way as Mr. Hatch has done 
in his translation (p. 397). But it is undoubt- 
edly a good thing that we should be accus- 
tomed to apply the freest criticism to an 
author who has been too often the object of 








undiscriminating veneration; and Mr. Wil- 
son’s results, whether accepted or not, must 
lead to a clearer understanding and truer 
appreciation of the Ethics. 

Epwin WALLACE. 








NOTES OF TRA VEL. 

Many African explorers have since the com- 
mencement of the year passed through Cairo, 
on their way to the interior. Dr. Matteucci, 
accompanied by Don Giovanni Borghese and 
Lieut. Massari, has gone to Dar-Fur, and hopes 
to be able to reach Wadai. Unfortunately for 
these Italian travellers, their fellow-country- 
man, Messidaglia, has recently been dismissed 
from the post of Governor of that outlying 

rovince, which was entrusted to him by Gordon 

asha, and they will sadly miss the powerful aid 
which he could have rendered them. Baron 
Miiller, a young German, has gone to Northern 
Abyssinia. He purposes to spend three years 
in Africa, his ultimate destination being Kafa, 
recently reached by Cecchi and Chiarina, con- 
cerning whom no information has been received 
for a considerable time. Dr. Junker, who left 
Khartum on January 31, has probably ere this 
reached the Mashra-el-Rek, at the head of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. He proposes to visit the 
Niam-Niam, thuscompleting his explorations of 
the regions to the west of the Upper Nile. 
The country through which he has to pass is in 
a peaceable condition just now, and the natives, 
in consequence of the energetic extermination 
of the slave-traders by Gessi Pasha, are stated 
to be favourably disposed toward Europeans. 
M. Bochta, a young photographer, who until 
recently resided at Dem Suleiman, the old head- 
quarters of Siber, whom Gessi had fusiladed, 
has forwarded a valuable collection of photo- 
graphs to Cairo. 

M. SonzrnueT left Ndiago on the Senegal 
on February 18. He is full of confidence as 
regards the success of his venture, hoping to 
spend the summer at Timbuktu, and to turn up 
in Algeria before the close of the year. 


A FourRTH reinforcement is about to be 
despatched to the East Coast of Africa by the 
Brussels Committee of the African Association, 
whose task it will be to carry a steamer from 
the coast to the Karima station on Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Oaptain Raemakers, of the Belgian 
army, will take the command of this expedi- 
tion, and we trust he is capable of making 
scientific observations. An auxiliary station is 
to be established at Simba, a place on the road 
to Karima, for the purpose of capturing and 
breaking-in African elephants. Dr. Dutrieux, 
of the Belgian expedition, has returned to 
Europe. He speaks in no very flattering terms 
of his late leader, Capt. Cambier. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves the fact that the work 
hitherto done by this expedition is quite out of 
proportion to the number of persons connected 
with it and the vast expense incurred on their 
behalf. Young Thomson, who, after the death 
of his lamented companion, trod a new path on 
his way to Lake Nyassa, and then traversed the 
country intervening between that lake and 
Tanganyika, has done more toward the en- 
largement of our geographical knowledge of 
Eastern Africa in the course of a year than this 
many-headed Belgian expedition in more than 
two years. At all events, if good work has 
been done the Ls pe pe world has not 
hitherto been allowed an opportunity to become 
acquainted with it. Oambier’s map of his route 
from the coast to Karima adds to no appreciable 
extent to our knowledge of the region traversed. 

Tue Italian Geographical Society has issued, 
in its Memorie, the first instalment of the 
‘« Risultate Zoologici” obtained by the Marchese 
Antinori during several years’ residence in 
Shoa. Signor dalla Vedovya, in an intro- 
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ductory chapter, presents us with a succinct 
account of the operations of the Italian ex- 
pedition for the exploration of equatorial 
Africa. This is illustrated with a = of 
Abyssinia. The butterflies are descri by 
M. Ch. Oberthiir, of Rennes. They include 118 
species, many of them restricted to Africa, but 
others spread over a vast extent of country, 
ranging from India in the East to Senegambia 
in the West, and along the whole of Kastern 
Africa from the Red Sea to Natal. M. Oberthiir 
considers that this wide distribution of certain 
species is a distinguishing feature of the 

epidopterous fauna of Africa. Shoa, where 
African and Arabian species intermingle, appears 
to be a most fertile field for the zoological 
collector. 


THE forthcoming number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen contains a valuable map of the 
Binue River, as far as Ribago, in long, 13° 30’ 
E., resulting from a survey y Herr 
Flegel, who ascended the river in the Henry 
Venn and but for whom this trip was likely 


to have been barren of graphical results ; 
and an account of Count Zichy’s journey along 
the Danakil coast from Edd to Hamfila Bay. 


In concluding his popes in the Bollettino of 
the Italian Geographical Society on Italian 
Navigators during the Middle Ages, P. Amat 
di Filippo thus sums up the results of his re- 
searches :—(1) The Genoese, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, navigated the West Coast 
of Africa as far as Cape Non, and there is reason 
to believe that in the fourteenth century Italian 
vessels sailed beyond Cape Bojador, which the 
Portuguese only doubled in 1433. (2) The 
brothers Vivaldi, in 1291, made a serious effort 
to reach India by sailing round the Southern 
eape of Africa, but one of their galleys was lost 
near Cape Non, the other near the Senegal, 
where Usodimare, 164 years later, met a descend- 
ant of these shipwrecked Ligurian mariners. 
(3) About the close of the thirteenth, or at the 
beginning of the fourteenth, century Genoese 
navigators rediscovered the Canary Islands, and 
soon afterwards they discovered Madeira and 
the Azores. (4) In 1428, Bartolomeo Peres- 
trello, a gentleman of Piacenza, in the service 
of Portugal, offered to colonise Porto Santo. 
(5) The Cape Verde Islands were discovered in 
1460 by Antonio da Noli, a Genoese. 


Dr. M. LinpEMann’s “Die Seefischereien ” 
forms Supplement No. 60 of Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen. The author deals in a very full 
manner with the sea fisheries in all parts of the 
world, and furnishes ample details on the various 
methods employed for catching fish, the equip- 
ment of the fishing-boats, the produce of the 
fisheries, and the number of persons employed 
in them. A very large amount of the informa- 
tion presented has been procured from private 
sources; and altogether this essay possesses a 
very high value, and is deserving of attentive 
study. There can be no doubt that the fisheries 
are still capable of almost unlimited develop- 
ment ; but even now they add very substantially 
to the wealth of several States, foremost among 
which are Norway, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, British North America, and the 
United States. Vast portions of the ocean, 
though abounding in animal life, still remain 
‘* unexploited,” and a glance at the interesting 
maps accompanying this essay informs us that 
it is our Northern hemisphere where fishing is 
carried on most extensively. In Europe alone 
these sea-fisheries afford employment to at least 
250,000 persons. 


THE following are the principal collections 
made by Prof. Nordenskidld and his staff dur- 
ing their recent expedition :—A rich collection 
of invertebrate animals made in dredging by 
Dr. Struxberg, the zoologist; a collection of 
flowering plants, lichens, and algae, made by 
Messrs, Kjellman and Almgqvist; bones of the 





Rhytina Stelleri, from Behring Island; fossil 
lants from Japan and Borneo ; and a fine collec- 
ion of yatlods articles in use among the 
Chukche and Esquimaux. 


MM. MonTAno AND Rey are engaged on an 
expedition in the Philippine Islands, chiefly 
with a view to making anthropological observa- 
tions. 


Mr. R. Arrurneton, of Leeds, the originator 
of the London Missionary Society’s expeditions 
to Lake Tanganyika, has lately offered the 
Church Missionary Society £1,000, if a further 
sum of £4,000 could be obtained, for the pur- 
“~~ of opening a direct road from the Hast 

oast of Africa, by way of the River Dana, to 
the Victoria Nyanza. The inability of the 
Society to accept this offer is the more to be 
regretted as the greater part of the country 
that would have been traversed is entirely un- 
known, and many travellers, among others Ool. 
Grant and the late Mr. Keith Johnston, have 
urged its exploration as likely to yield most 
interesting results. 

M. Durour, a French traveller in Africa, is 
engaged on a journey in Damara-land. 


Herr J. M. Hizpepranpt, who is well 
known for his journeys during the last few 
years in Arabia, Abyssinia, and portions of East 
Africa, is now engaged on a series of explora- 
tions in Madagascar, under the auspices of the 
Berlin Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


BisHor STEERE, of the Universities’ Mission 
at Zanzibar, has sent home an account of a 
journey which he lately made into the Zaramo 
country to the south of the Kingani River in 
East Africa. He started from Dar-es-Salaam 
along the road which has for some time been 
under construction in the direction of Lake 
Nyassa. Along the coast there is usually a 
belt of unoccupied country between the settle- 
ments and the inland tribes, in some places 
twenty miles broad, which here, however, is 
inhabited by a colony of Gindos, who have 
emigrated from the neighbourhood of Kilwa. 
From this tract Bishop Steere passed through a 
flat country, with bushes and scrubby timber, 
and after a slight rise reached the first Zaramo 
village, called Ukonga, which is considered the 


ate of the country. Rising gradually over a_ 


oad ridge, and afterwards more sharply, he 
arrived at a well-defined mountain pass, from 
which fine views were obtained. After resting 
at Salawa, he went on still up and down and 
skirting hills, through scenery which reminded 
him of Devonshire, to Kola, his destination, 
near which it is proposed to establish a station 
in order to attempt the civilisation of the 
Zaramo people. Bishop Steere describes them 
as very slender, with small heads; when well 
filled out they are graceful, and some are 
handsome; they are mostly of a lightish brown 
colour, with not very thick lips. While at 
Kola, Bishop Steere took down a number of 
words and phrases, with a view to obtaining 
some knowledge of the Zaramo language. 


THE publication of a new periodical devoted 
to Africa has been commenced at Vitoria, under 
the title of Boletin de la Exploradora, being the 
organ of the ‘‘Asociacion Euskara para la 
Exploracion y Civilizacion del Africa Central.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Jurassic Dinosaurs of America.—In the 
last number of the American Journal of Science, 
Prof, O. OC. Marsh continues his series of papers 
on this subject. The present communication, 
which is illustrated by six plates, is devoted to 
a description of some of the peculiar features in 
the structure of the sub-order Stegosauria—a 
group founded on Marsh’s genus Stegosaurus, 
from the upper jurassic beds of Oolorado and 
Wyoming. ‘he skull in this group was small, 





and agreed more closely bi that of the New 


Zealand genus Hatteria 
other living reptile. Little has hitherto been 
known of the brain in the dinosaurians, but in 
one species of Stegosaurus the brain case is well 
preserved, and apparently not distorted. 

of the interior ha 


that of any 


Casta 
, ve been taken, and compared 
with those of the brain cases of other reptiles, 
The comparison has led to the conclusion that 
Stegosaurus had tho smallest brain of any known 
land vertebrate. 


On Tuesday next, April 20, Mr. Robert H. 
Scott, F.R.S., will give the first of a course of 
four lectures at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ Wind 
and Weather.”’ 


THE remarkable comet, whose enormous tail 
attracted the attention of observers in the 
Southern hemisphere at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, remained in view only for a short time, 
The head seems to have been first seen by Gould, 
at Cordoba, on February 4, when, through the 
haze and twilight, it appeared like a coarse, ill- 
defined mass of dull light, two or three minutes 
in diameter, and without any visible nucleus, 
But regular observations of it begin only on 
February 6, and may, perhaps, not extend much 
beyond February 17, the date of the last obser- 
vation hitherto received, when at the Melbourne 
Observatory the comet was barely visible, and 
the measures were considered little better than 
guess-work. The appearance of the comet was 
very remarkable, on account of the great length 
of the narrow tail, and, at the same time, the 
gras faintness of both tail and head. No nucleus 

been discernible in the telescope, the head 
always appearing cloud-like and filmy, and elon- 
gated in the direction of the tail, which it did 
not very much surpass in brightness. Though 
accounts apparently differ, it seems that the 
tail was brightest on February 2, when only a 
portion of it was visible, stretching upwards to 
20° above the horizon, shining with a light of 
pale straw-colour about equal in brightness to 
that of the Milky Way. On February 5 it 
spread out from the head: as a fan till it attained 
a breadth of about 1° at a distance of about 
20° from the head, and preserved this breadth 
with but small, if any, increase to about 50° 
from the head, where it faded away from sight. 
The outline throughout the whole length was 
tolerably well defined, and to the naked eye that 
art of the tail appeared brightest which lay 
etween 5° and 10° from the head. On sub- 
sequent evenings the comet seems to have be- 
come rapidly fainter. The difficulties of observ- 
ing the positions of the head muet have prevented 
the attainment of accuracy in the results, and 
the short extent of the observations allows no 
hope that it will be possible to determine the 
orbit with exactness. Yet even the approximate 
observations hitherto known are sufficient to 
render it not only probable, but to leave little 
doubt, that the comet is identical with the great 
comet of 1843, whose enormous tail startled 
observers in March of that year. The distance 
of the perihelion, and its direction, and the 
position of the plane of the orbit are similar; 
the observations of 1843 will be found recon- 
cileable with a period of 36°9 years, and the 
apparent difficulty that such a period, when 
traced back in the cometary records, does not 
indicate previous returns vanishes before @ 
simple consideration of the effect of the extraor- 
dinary closeness of the comet to the sun when 
it passes its perihelion. The crude observations 
of a comet seen at Goa in 1668 can be suffi- 
ciently represented by the elements of the comet 
of 1843, Suppose the two to be the same, and 
that there has been no intermediate retura 
invisible from the earth, the period would have 
been one of 175 years. How can it be accounted 
for that the next time the comet returns 


to perihelion after only thirty-seven years? 
Simply enough, When on February 27, 1843, 
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the comet passed the sun’s surface at the distance 
of about one-fifth of the sun’s radius, it 
along with a velocity of 308 nautical miles in 
one second of time. If it there encountered 
resistance Which diminished this velocity b 
fifty yards, or by one yard in six miles, this 
. gmall retardation was sufficient to allow the 

sun’s attraction to convert the orbit from one of 
175 to one of thirty-seven years’ period. And 
such a degree of resistance may well have been 
offered by the sun’s corona, however attenuated 
that may be assumed to be. It is likely that 
this highly interesting comet will return to the 
sun before the close of the century, and it is to 
be wished that it may do so at a season when 
the earth is favourably placed for observation, 
so that science may get full benefit. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society oF Bretica, ArcHAEoLocy.—(T'uesday, 
April 6.) 

THE Slavin paper :—"* Description of the so- 
called Tomb of St. Luke at Ephesus,” by Prof. G. 
Weber, was read by the Secretary, Mr. W. H. 
Rylands, F.S.A. is communication resulted 
from the papers on the same subject read before 
the society atthe meeting held February 5, 1878, 
and a correspondence printed in the AcapEemy 
during July and August in the same year. The 
eorresponriqnce was carried on between Dr. Richter, 
Mr. J.T. Wood, and Mr. William Sim the 
author of the paper read before the society. Mr. 
Simpson in his letter to the AcapEmMy, ex- 
pressed the that a more accurate plan of the 
monument could be obtained, and Prof. Weber 
made a number of visits to Ephesus, and sent in a 
series f letters, 7 — 7 2 careful romper 
tion and survey, from whi present paper 

been compiled, the problem being to find out 
whether the building is of purely Christian 
character, as stated by Dr. Richter and Mr. J. T. 
Wood, or an ancient Greek tomb converted into a 
place of Christian worship, as supposed by Mr. 
Simpson and others. The writer commenced by 
quoting what has been written on the subject by 
Fr. Adler, which quite agrees with the supposition 
that there exist the remains of two separate 
buildings of different epochs, but expresses the 
opinion that from the treatment of the carvings on 
the door-jamb, ‘‘ both of which are in true ancient 
style,” ‘‘the Christian origin and the traditional 
designation are out of the question.” Prof. Weber 
stated that, with regard to the traditional designa- 


tion of a tomb of St. Luke, there could be no | of 


tradition, since Mr. Wood was the first who gave 
the building that name in 1865. A full and care- 
ful description, with measurements, was then given, 
which showed that the early building had been 
circular, as it is described by Mr. Simpson, with 
an interior passage concentric with the outer wall, 
+ yan a number of cells ee ae 

pon clearing away a quantity of the i at 
closed up the : second small cell, placed 
at right angles to the first, was discovered on the 
west side ; aleo evidences that there existed another 
similar one on the south side. From this it would 
appear that, when complete, four cells had been 
built from the passage, placed nearly to the four 
cardinal points, that on the east side having been 
cleared away to make room for the Christian 
chapel, cut into the older monument, Prof. Weber 
supposed about the fourth century. On the north 
side, remains of a flight of steps still exist, lead- 
ing up to the platform, between the sixteen 
surrounding columns and the centre pillar of the 
monument, The monument appears to have been 
noticed by Chandler, and is figured in the sketch 
plan in Mr. Falkener’s work on Ephesus. Other 
interesting features were pointed out by the 
Secretary, and a letter from Mr. Falkener 
was read discussing the question of its original 
structure, which will be given, as well as plans 
and drawings, in a future part of the 7’ransac- 
tions. In the discussion which followed, M. 
Ernest Renan, the well-known Oriental scholar, 
who was present, made some remarks, and ex- 
pressed himself as being entirely in favour of the 
theory of the monument given in the paper.—A 
paper entitled, ‘“‘Prelimmary Notes on the 








Characters, Phonetics, and of the Akka- 


raced | dians end the pre Akkadians,”™ by Hyde Clarke, 


wasread. The author contended that the words 
and characters were not of Akkad origin, ty = 
ear 


ived from langu 
Z | Zk col cemeealel Wik ee tceee of thn ecole, 


tion of syllabic characters, from which were 
derived the cuneiform, the Khita, the Egyptian, 
the Chinese, as well as the American characters.— 
Also some notes from Prof. Wright, of Cambridge, 
on the Palmyrene monument bearing an inscription 
recently sent by Mr. Henderson to the British 
Museum.—The interesting translation by M. Paul 
Pierret of the ‘‘ Libation Vase of Osor-ur, preserved 
in the Museum of the Louvre,” was, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, postponed till the next 
meeting. 


Soorery or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, April 8.) 
Epwisx FREsHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
—Mr. Bloxam read a paper upon the site of the 
Roman station Tripontium, which is mentioned 
in the sixth Antonine Iter from London to Lincoln 
as being nine miles from Venonis, where the Foss 
Way crosses Watling Street. After referring to 
the localities suggested by Talbot, Harrison, 
Camden, Horsley, and others, and showing that 
neither Towcester, Lilburne, nor Kineton could be 
the site of the station, Mr. Bloxam gave his 
reasons for supposing it to be at a place called 
Caves Inn, where recently some Roman fibulae, 
pottery, glass, and coins have been found. The 
distance of eight miles should be corrected to 
twelve.—Mr. Westropp exhibited a bar of iron for 
making a sword, found near Ventnor, which Mr. 
Franks believed to be of the late Celtic period.— 
Mr. Franks exhibited some silver Saxon ornaments 
found near St. Austell, and described in Archaeo- 
logia, vol. ix.—Mr. Wylie exhibited some blocks 
of smelted iron found in Switzerland. 


Fotx-Lore Socrery.—(Tuesday, April 13.) 


Epwarp Sotty, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. J. Long read a paper on the importance of 
publishing a complete collection of proverbs in 
English, Welsh, Erse, Gaelic, and Cornish, classified 
according to subjects, with explanatory notes. 
The question in its various aspects was illustrated 
by quotations from proverbs, Kuropean and Asiatic ; 
a reference was also made to the gipsies, whose line 
of route along the Danubian valley can be traced 
by the Slavonic and Greek proverbs they have in- 
corporated into their language. Mr. Long sub- 
mitted to the meeting proposals for the best mode 

collecting and classifying the proverbs of Eng- 
land and their parallels in other lands.—Mr. J. 8. 
Udal then read a paper on ‘‘ Dorsetshire Mummery 
Plays.” After Pointing out the general importance of 
the subject, Mr, Udal proceeded to give an account 
of a play now acted in Dorsetshire. 








FINE ART. 

The Figure Painters of Holland. By Lord 
Ronald Gower. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
WE are glad that there has been included in 
the ‘Illustrated Biographies of the Great 
Artists” a volume, however brief, on the 
great painters of Holland. Lord Ronald 
Gower’s study of the Dutch artists has been 
careful, and he has approached them with 
open mind, Indeed, the width of his sym- 
pathy in matters of art constitutes one of his 
best qualifications for the criticism of painters 
many of whom repel at first sight, either by 
coarseness of theme or by frankness of treat- 
ment. The volume, as a comprehensive sketch 
of the Dutch figure painters, suffers a little by 
being one of a series in which some of the 
very greatest of those painters—Rembrandt, 
for example, and Frans Hals—have been dis- 
cussed separately, so that the author of the 
present little book must needs be deprived of 
what might fairly have been a part of his own 
theme. And these great men being excluded, 





we do not welcome the inclusion in the 
volume of the few pages devoted to Bol and 
some others. In a word, the book suffers 
for want of a raison d étre for its precise limits 
—its precise range. It does not cover the 
history of one national school nor of one 
department of painting. But it is none the 
less acceptable as a sympathetic attempt to 
set down in matter-of-fact fashion many things 
worth knowing about artists certainly worthy 
to engage the most serious attention. 

Upon the author there seems to have 
pressed a little the consciousness of his 
task—of its purely popular and elementary 
character. He, no doubt, distinguishes and 
discriminates far more in his own mind than 
he has here allowed himself to do upon paper 
between the work of those Dutch figure 
painters whose aims were dignified—who 
battled at least with artistic problems, who 
studied character, who had almost ga land- 
scape painter’s feeling for the subtlety of 
varying lights—and those others who won a 
cheap success by a facile adaptation of their 
talent to quite vulgar requirements, such as 
the demand for the literal imitation of matter, 
and the demand for the artificial compression 
of an extended scene into the given inches 
over which the magnifying glass will be 
destined to play. But these distinctions are 
made but insufficiently in the volume, if we 
are to regard the volume as a serious criticism. 
If, on the other hand, we are, as is indeed 
likely, to consider it as a popular statement 
of admitted facts, gathered together in their 
present form by a man of culture, taste, and 
range, then the absence of much thoughtful 
and suggestive criticism is not to be held as 
any fatal fault. The facts, as we have in many 
cases taken trouble to ascertain, are stated 
with accuracy and care. The criticism, if 
slight, is never pretentious, and generally 
judicious. 

Here and there Lord Ronald, warming 
with his subject, becomes descriptive — 
seeks to convey in words some idea of 
the kind of charm exercised by a particular 
picture, or by the life work of a given 
master. Wouvermanns, for instance, moves 
him particularly ; he does justice to Wouver- 
manns, to whom no justice has hitherto been 
done. And Isaac van Ostade, whose name 
has been overshadowed by that of Adrian, as 
Solomon Ruysdael’s has been overshadowed 
by that of Jacob, is fairly classed here by a 
writer whose thought upon matters of art has 
been independent and individual. This is how 
he speaks of Wouvermanns, and how he brings 
his work before the mental eye of the readers 
who do not know it :— 


‘‘ What a charm there is ever in the name of 
Philip Wouvermanns! It brings before the 
mind’s eye pictures and scenes of the brightest 
and most animated kind; of cavaliers and their 
dames hunting the deer or hawking the heron ; 
cantering across the pleasant sunny fields, under 
the shadowy woods, and down amid the cool 
glens, or pacing slowly by the reedy ponds or 
sedgy streams. Of halts of cavalry beneath gay 
wilions, and tents spread below the leafy 
ranches of ancient s and hoary elms; of 
wild charges and forays in which the fiery 
Rupert would have felt at home ; here and there 
the smoke has cleared showing the varied 
fortunes of the fight ; a dozen pistols aro levelled 
towards that pennon that still remains the centre 
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of the combat; riderless horses plunge madly 
away, and one feels as if one heard all the wild 
turmoil of the hand-to-hand encounter. Or, 
again, in another and more peaceful ecene, wo 
enter with some troopers the vast barn which 
they have converted into a stable. Or, again, a 
view opens full of pomp and of pleasure; it is a 
wide landscape ; in the foreground a palace with 
terraces and fountains; beyond, a luxurious 
champaign. The furthest distance, bounded 
by a range of soft blue mountains; on the 
terraced slopes, ladies in splendid dresses 
animate the scene, attended by pages who bear 
aloft huge parasols ; in the courtyard below, a 
gay cavalcade is preparing to join another 
mounted party that is winding down the avenue; 
thirsty dogs are quenching their thirst in the 
marble fountains, and a huntsman is blowing 
his bugle to collect the stragglers of the pack.” 


Of Lord Ronald’s chapter on Wouvermanns 
let us further note that it properly names the 
wonderful and exceptional series of engravings 
after the master’s works. But it should also 
have mentioned the master’s drawings, in red 
chalk or in black. Some of them are, as ex- 
amples of composition, almost as perfect as, 
though certainly less intricate than, his finished 
paintings. Mr. Malcolm possesses one, for 
instance, which was specially remarked at the 
Burlington Club Exhibition of Dutch Draw- 
ings—a small red drawing of grouped men 
and dogs, composed faultlessly, drawn with- 
out faltering, and sculptural in the perfection 
of its modelling. 

If it is, unhappily, within Lord Ronald’s 
power to be almost original nowadays in 
the selection of Wouvermanns for praise, 
he is, fortunately, only able to be ju- 
dicious, and cannot be new, in his eulogies 
of Jan Steen. Observers of life, as well as 
of art, have long agreed on the excellence 
of a painter so variously gifted—a peintre 
débraillé who was able to produce an almost 
baffling amount of thoughtful work, an 
artist who photographed debauchery, and 
was so refined that he caught better than 
any one of his contemporaries the expression 
of happy children and of vivacious girls. To 
the merits of Jan Steen, both as a reader of 
various character, and as, at need, a master of 
technique, the writer of this little book is 
fully alive. An incidental statement with 
regard to his drawings—that “many exist,” 
and are scattered among private collections— 
is open to exception. Relatively to those of 
many contemporary masters, the drawings of 

‘Jan Steen are assuredly few. To a few other 
remarks of a similar kind, exception may also 
be taken. The information with regard to 
the money value of Ostade’s etchings is rather 
old. These works—albeit the most pointed 
expression of Ostade’s skill in composition, 
and of his penetration into character not 
always, though generally, vulgar—are now 
less sought for by collectors than they were a 
few years since. With respect to the engrav- 
ings after Gerard Dou, the author is ambiguous 
when he says that they have been “ among 
the finest works in black and white with 
which the Dutch school has enriched the 
world of engraving.” He may be thought 
to be referring to Dutch engravers; that, 
indeed, would be the obvious interpretation 
of his remark; but Lord Ronald must be 
perfectly aware that few of the best engravings 
after Dutch masters were executed by Dutch- 
men, Wille, who was of German birth and 





French artistic education, is generally ac- 
cepted as the first interpreter—certainly the 
most brilliant, if also at times the coldest—of 
the Dutch Genre pictures. One or two of his 
plates after Gerard Dou are among the most 
famous triumphs of eighteenth-century en- 
graving. And, along with Wille, or close 
behind him, it is only Frenchmen who are to 
be mentioned. Again, we would suggest as 
matter that might be added to another edition 
of this very useful little handbook some men- 
tion of another portrait of Ostade, quite as 
well, if not better known, than the one here 
cited and reproduced; it throws a very dif- 
ferent light on Ostade’s character, and is 
probably faithful to a different period in the 
character and the career. Further, there 
is an effort —necessarily incomplete — to 
chronicle, at the end of the volume, the 
pictures of each master written about, and 
to state what pictures have been engraved. 
Much of this information has been, doubt- 
less, and rightly, obtained from the publicly 
issued catalogues of the national collection. 
In mentioning the De Hoochs of our 
National Gallery, it should not be for- 
gotten that the finest of all—the Court-yard 
of a Dutch Houwse—has been etched by a 
modern engraver, Rajon, in a fashion which 
his more recent work has seldom approached. 
And of the noblest Metsu of the Peel collec- 
tion there exists also a most admirable etch- 
ing—a genuine triumph of reproductive work 
—which will one day be better known. 
Freprerick WEDMORE. 








ANCIENT WALLS ON THE MONTE LEONE, 
MAREMMA TOSCANA. 


RATHER more than a year ago Mr. R. P. Pullan 
contributed to the ACADEMY an interesting 
description of these walls. They had been 
mentioned to me by some Italian friends who 
had frequently visited the forest on Monte 
Leone in search of game, and they described 
them in terms which induced me to think that 
they were probably older than any Etruscan 
remains which I visited in the Maremma in 
1832. Mr. Pallan, being similarly impressed, 
resolyed to inspect them, which I was unable 
to do. According to his description, the two 
walls were at least fourteen miles in extent, 
measuring both of them ; they were not parallel, 
but the distance between them varied in extent; 
they had been at least twelve feet in height, 
and were so still in parts. Of their great an- 
tiquity he felt assured, but he did not find any 
trace of a cemetery, the discovery of which—if 
any existed—was an obvious necessity. He 
established the fact that these walls were known 
in the fifteenth century, and were believed to be 
those of Vetulonia. 

Mr. Stillman, who is also well known for his 
archaeological researches, has been requested 
by an American geographical society to visit 
the Monte Leone. He has done so, and com- 
municated to me viva voce the results of his 
observations. He must reserve his elaborate 
Report for the society, but he has generously 
permitted me to communicate to the ACADEMY 
his statements tome. The Monte Leone was at 
one time a peninsula, its sides to the west and 
south being washed by the sea, which then 
covered the Maremma near it, including the 
present Lake of Castiglione and the site of 
Grosseto, the sea no doubt extending over the 
plain beyond towards the Albarese. On the 
east side the promontory was bounded by the 
River Ombrone, as it is now called. The 
mountainous land thus enclosed measured 
about twenty-five square miles in extent, in- 





cluding the height on!which stand the Etruscan 
walls of Rusellae. The gorge of this extensive 
peninsula was eight miles in width, and across 
this the two walls still remaining were built by 
the prehistoric race which inhabited the pro- 
montory. No other defence was necessary, 
with the sea on one side and the deep Ombrone 
on the other. The antiquity of these walls is 
therefore carried back to a period when the 
geological aspect of the country differed from 
that now presented. The walls are roughly 
built, and contain stones which would require 


at least twelve men to lift. Mr. Stillman 
examined their entire length as well 
as the thick forest would permit. He 


is of opinion that they were twelve feet high 
and as many in thickness; the statement that 
they were thirty feet thick has arisen from 
observations made of parts which have fallen, 
The appearance of extreme antiquity Mr. Still- 
man described as very remarkable. On the 
highest summit of Monte Leone there is a round 
tower, and near this Mr. Stillman found the 
missing cemetery, marked by cairns of loose 
stones, much ruined and overturned in parts by 
the grubbing of animals, such as the wild 
boars, which are very numerous. One of the 
graves was excayated. No human remains 
were found, but a strong sepulchral odour pre- 
vailed, and various fragments of pottery of 
extreme antiquity were discovered, marked by 
no adornment of any kind, even of the most 
primitive character, and in a state of absolute 
decay. 

We must now await Mr. Stillman’s Report on 
these interesting vestiges, apparently the oldest 
existing in Italy, in comparison with which the 
most ancient Etruscan walls are modern. The 
defences were built by a race which was 
numerous, capable of combined labour, and of 
the necessary order and discipline as well as 
building skill necessary to erect them. 

OHARLES HeatH WILson. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe Duke of Norfolk has kindly lent his 
Holbein portrait of Christina Duchess of Milan 
to the Trustees of the National Gallery, to be 


‘exhibited to the public, and it will be placed in 


Room XII.—that is, the’ great east gallery—at 
once. This is the picture from Arundel Castle 
which excited so much interest in the recent 
exhibition of “Old Masters” at Burlington 
House. 


THE Athenaeum announced some time ago that 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club was intending 
to have an exhibition of the works of early 
Flemish Masters; but this exhibition, we be- 
lieve, will not take place. We hear that there 
will be, during the season, an exhibition of 
drawings in water-colour by English artists 
born in, or subsequent to, 1800, and now de- 
ceased, or who, born previous to that date, 
have died since the water-colour exhibition at 
the Club in 1871. 


Mr. AumMA TapeMA, BR.A., has been elected 
an honorary, member of the Society of British 
Artists. 


Two cartoons, of St. Matthew and St. John, 
much larger than life, have just been placed on 
the inner west wall of the fine church of St. 
Mary Ottery, Devon. These two originally 
formed part of a set of six, executed in Chalk 
and wax, for Wilton Church, by the late Sir 
Wm. Boxall, and at his death left by him to 
Lord Coleridge, by whom they have now been 
placed in their present position. Though they 


are stately, well-balanced compositions—St. 
Matthew especially being full of vigour and 
nobility of gesture—their black frames and 
funereal aspect scarcely harmonise with the 
bright scheme of colour in the stained window 
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of Warrington just above them; while they 

itively kill the Apostles’ window, painted b 
Wailes, in the Dorset Chapel, on a line wi 
them towards the north. A blank wall, or at 
least a position where they would not interfere 
with the effect of painted glass, would be better 
fitted to receive such large and dark compo- 
sitions. 


We understand that Herr Makart’s most 
celebrated work, The Entry of Charles V. into 
Antwerp, has arrived in London, and is to form 
the exhibition in the newly completed ‘‘ Hanover 
Gallery,” 47 New Bond Street, in a week or 
two. This large work, full of splendid material 
and endless variety, painted from Albert Diirer’s 
Journal, it will be remembered, raised Herr 
Makart to the high position he now occupies 
among Continental artists. He was made gold 
medallist of the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

An extensive exhibition has just been opened 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is the spring loan 
collection of the ‘‘ Arts Association” in that 
town, and not only comprises ancient masters, 
water-colour pictures, ee of early 
schools, porcelain and needlework, but illus- 
trates, by many examples, the landscape paint- 
ing and wood-engraving that formerly dis- 
tinguished the locality. 


A coLLEction of fifty-six works by Mr. G. 
F. Watts, R.A., belonging to Mr. Charles H. 
Rickards, is now exhibited at the Royal 
Manchester Institution. | Any surplus funds 
accruing from the exhibition will be appropri- 
ated to the building fund of the new School of 
Art, and the General Hospital and Dispensary 
for Sick Children, Pendlebury. 


WE understand that an early number of the 
Magazine of Art will contain a paper on ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria and Art,” which, by the express per- 
mission of her Majesty, will be illustrated by 
copies of sketches by her Majesty and by the 
Prince Consort. 


Tue Nation announces that Messrs. Gebbie 
and Barrie, of Philadelphia, will soon begin 
issuing in parts The Art Treasures of America, 
selected and described from public and private 
collections by ‘‘ Edward Strahan” (Mr. Earl 
Shinn). Each part will contain two photo- 


gravures, a full-page woodcut, and facsimiles 
in the text. 


Mr. R. W. MacBETH sends to the Grosvenor 
this year a large and striking canvas. It is 
entitled 4 Fen Flood, and alike from its con- 
ception and execution the picture will be 
regarded as doing full credit to Mr. Macbeth’s 

owers. The scene is fixed on the low lands of 

orfolk, and the wide sweep of devastating 
waters is well rendered. The foreground is 
occupied with high artificial banks on which 
the survivors from the flood have taken refuge, 
with such portions of their property as they 
could save. In a conspicuous position, but 
with his back to the spectator, stands the squire 
contemplating the destruction of his property. 
Not far from him are two or three labourers 
driving in stakes to preserve the banks from 
further damage by the waters. In the centre 
of the picture is the carefully painted portrait 
of a woman wistfully surveying the scene; her 
two children stand by her side, one of them 
bearing in her arms precious salvage from the 
flood in the shape of a kitten. In the coraer 
of the foreground there is an admirable study 
of a bed-ridden old woman; while in her 
immediate vicinity is a cradle containing a 
little child with a young woman bending over it. 
A number of cattle and sheep are also crowded 
together upon the bank. A a which has been 
lit gives a capital piece of colour in the fore- 
ground, but this, together with the other effects 
of colour, is tempered by the somewhat sullen 
sloom of the distant sky, though there is a 

e of light on the far horizon, 





THE well-known firm of Alinari, in Florence, 
have issued photographic reproductions of all 
the most celebrated works in the San Donato 
collection. These are to be had in two sizes for 
ten or six francs, and include not only the 
pictures, but all the more striking works of 
sculpture, ceramic, and tapestry. 


WE learn with regret from the Kunst-Chronik 
that Niirnberg has parted with another of her 
art treasures. This is the celebrated centre- 

iece by Wenzel Jamitzer, which had so lon 

een preserved as an heirloom in the Merkel 
family in Niirnberg, and has lately been 
exhibited at the Germanisches Museum. If 
this splendid example of sixteenth-century 
workmanship could be alienated from the family 
to whom it belonged, it was natural to suppose 
that it would pass, like Diirer’s portrait of 
Jerome Holzschuher, intothe National Museum; 
but instead of this it has been sold privately for 
an enormous sum to one of the Rothechilds, 
and the museum has not been allowed any 
opportunity of acquiring it. If this is true, it 
is, to say the least, very unpatriotic conduct, 
but it seems more probable that the Niirnberg 
Museum could not afford such an extensive 
purchase. In any case this remarkable work, 
which may vie in its way with any of the same 
kind by Benyenuto Cellini, is now lost to 
Niirnberg. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with an account, by the Baron Portalis, of the 
Walferdin collection, a collection chiefly of 
works by Fragonard, which is soon to be sold 
in Paris. M. Walferdin was an old connoisseur 
who, for the last half-century, had devoted 
himself to the worship of two men—Fragonard 
and Diderot. He died lately at the age of 
eighty-five, and his heirs, not having the same 
somewhat peculiar tastes, are about to dispose 
of his cherished acquisitions. A few other 
French masters of the same epoch are repre- 
sented in the Walferdin collection, but 
Fragonard forms the basis of it. Several illus- 
trations are given from his works in the Gazette. 
In the second article of the number, M. Ben- 
jamin Fillon considers the disputed question 
for whom the celebrated portrait of Erasmus 
by Holbein, now in the Louvre, was painted, 
and brings forward as evidence the three rings 
Erasmus wears on his fingers, which are those 
stated in an old inventory of his possessions to 
have been given him by Sir Thomas More. 
Erasmus was apparently very fond of rings, 
and had a number given by various persons, 
and M. Fillon concludes, from his choice of 
these three in the portrait by Holbein, that the 
picture was most probably intended for the 
English Chancellor. M. Hugin’ Miintz con- 
tributes some new information regarding the 
houses occupied by Raphael in Rome. M. Paul 
Gout begins a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Notes 
historiques et descriptives sur le Casque depuis 
PAntiquité jusqu’s nos Jours,” and M. A. 
Baignitres accords a highly complimentary 
notice to the second exhibition of the French 
Water-Colour Society. 


THE death is announced of M. Théodore 
Gudin, the well-known sea-painter, in his 
seventy-eighth year. 


On April 3, the monument to Alexander 
Calame in the English Garden at Geneva was 
unveiled and delivered over to the municipal 
authorities. The artist’s widow and family and 
the members of the Genevan Société des Arts and 
of the administrative and municipal councils of 
the city had seats round the monument. M. 
Th. de Saussure, President of the Société des 
Arts, in the name of Calame’s widow, handed 
to the President of the city the legal document 
conferring the monument. He observed that 
Calame, although not born in Geneva, had 
become the great pillar of the so-called Genevan 
school of painting, whose main characteristic 





was an idealised representation of Alpine nature 
andscenery. The monument consists of a large 
bronze bust of Calame by his fellow-country- 
man, Ignel, the sculptor of several of the best 
statues on the Brunswick monument, The 
roof and pillars of the — over the bust are 
of white and coloured marble, and the pedestal 
contains a palette and the simple inscription, 
*‘ Alexander Calame, 1810-1864.” 


A FEW good pictures, and several examples 
of uninteresting schools and masters, were 
sold on Saturday last at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods’. Among the best were 
some pictures from the collection of Mr. George 
Smith, of Campden. These were chiefly, though 
not exclusively, Dutch and Flemish. Among 
them we note a rustic landscape with a peasant 
and dog on a road—an attractive example of 
Patrick Nasmyth. It fell for £99 15s. Thero 
followed another example of the same master, 
Spring Time, with figures cutting down trees. 
It fetched £68 5s. Both were small pictures, 
and of the high order of finish for which the 
master is noted. There was likewise a landscape 
with a boy driving cows and a peasant leading 
a horse. It realised £131 10s. A portrait of 
a gentleman in a black dress and white collar— 
the frequent garb of the persons of his day— 
was assigned to Frans Hals, and was stated to 
have come from Sir Charles Eastlake’s collection. 
It fetched but £42. By Jan Steen there was 
a portrait, said to be of the artist’s mother play- 
ing the mandoline, which was knocked down at 
£115 10s. By W. van de Velde, a coast scene 
with a man-of-war, boats, and figures, £59 17s, 
By Backhuizen, a sea-piece with man-of-war 
and smaller boats, £54 12s. By J. van Os— 
known as one of the later Dutch flower painters 
—a group of flowers and a bird’s nest on a 
marble slab, £63. By Artus van der Neer, a 
river scene by moonlight with windmill, from 
the Novar collection, £59 17s. Among the 
Rey. J. M. Heath’s pictures, sold the same day 
as Mr. Smith’s, we note: by Jacob Ruysdael, 
a “4% withan old oaknear a pool, described 
by Dr. Waagen (who, however, did not confine 
himself to the description of the best pictures), 
£73 10s. By van der Meere de Gand, the 
Virgin and Child with St. Elizabeth, seated on 
a throne, and other saints, and with a landscape 
background, £267 15s. It was exhibited at the 
famous Leeds Exhibition of 1868. By Hans 
Memling, an altar-piece with the dead Christ, 
the wings painted with figures of St. James and 
St. Christopher, £246 15s. Of the school of 
Roger van der Weyden the elder, an Altar-Piece 
witn wings, £220 10s. Many early German 
pictures were disposed of on the same occasion 
at prices too insignificant to chronicle. The 
great sales of the season—if any are forthcom- 
ing—have yet to occur. Many “ remaining 
works” of recently deceased artists are an- 
nounced, but the studios thus to be emptied 
include hardly any of the highest note. 





THE STAGE, 


THE revival of Buckstone’s somewhat farcical 
but undeniably humorous comedy, Married 
Life, took place at the Vaudeville Theatre on 
Saturday night, with every sign of success, and 
there can be no doubt that it will hold the stage 
satisfactorily until a more remote date than that 
at which a new comedy may be expected to be 
ready. The piece contains nothing that is not 
thoroughly within the range of the Vaudeville 
company, and the pla ged in the per- 


yers engas 

formance suffer nothing to lost. Messrs. 

James, Thorne, Howe, Herbert, and Har- 
eaves, and Miss Larkin and Miss Cicely 
ichards, are seen to particular advantage. 
Mr. Dion Bovorcavtt’s return to the London 

stage is fixed for Saturday next. It is not 

thought necessary to produce any new piece on 
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this occasion at the Adelphi—the scene of 
earlier successes by the same actor; but the 
revival of The Shaughraun is looked to as afford- 
ing sufficient attraction, coupled with that of 
the appearance of a popular and skilled per- 
former still, it seems, in the prime of his powers. 


Mrs. Bateman has arranged to produce 
Romeo and Juliet for six nights at New Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, commencing on Monday next. 
Mr. Clifford Harrison plays Romeo, and Miss 
Isabel Bateman Juliet. A great novelty is in 
store for London playgoers, and one of which 
the inhabitants of the district of the New River 
may be expected to take full advantage. We 
refer to the production at Sadler’s Wells, the 
week after next, of Joaquin Miller’s play, 
The Danites. This piece, which is said to pre- 
sent the most complete picture of the wilder 
American life, will be performed by the whole 
troupe of American artists who have already 
appeared in it in distant places, and by this 
means the full flavour of the drama and of the 
life it depicts will no doubt be preserved. 


At the Olympic Theatre, Partners for Life, by 
Mr. Byron, has taken the place in the bills 
lately held by Little Em’ly, and Lobbing Roy 
has taken the place of Little Faust, Gaiety 
burlesques—and both these latter pieces are 
Gaiety burlesques—do not seem to the outsider 
to differ very much. In all, Mr. Terry is 
quaintly humorous and agile, Miss Vaughan 
graceful, and Mr. Royce funny. But a change 
of programme affords to the patrons of the 
entertainment that excuse for seeing their 
favourites again which might otherwise be lack- 
ing, and the patrons of the entertainment appre- 
ciate the advantage of this. Mr. Hollingshead 
long ago discovered the secret of popularity. 
Gaiety burlesques, wherever presented, are sure 
of commercial success. They are invariably 
lively, and not merely spectacular. 


Mr. JoserH Hatton has been giving Read- 
ings from The Queen of Bohemia ‘at Bath and 
Bristol this week, and contemplates further 
public appearance in the provinces. 


Ir is announced that Miss Ada Fellowes, who 
is a descendant of the celebrated Mrs, Litchfield 
—the great Emilia of Othello—will make her 
first appearance at the Imperial Theatre on 
Thursday night, the 29th. ‘he play selected 
. — and Julie!, ani the lady will perform 

iet. 


Mpme. MopesKA appears at fhe Court 
Theatre on the lst of May in Mr. J. Mortimer’s 
adaptation of the Dame aux Camélias. 





MUSIC. 


The National Musie of the World. By the 
late Henry Fotherzill Chorley. Edited by 
Henry G. Hewlett. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Four lectures on the subject of National 
Music were read by the late Henry Chorley 
at the Royal Institution in 1862. He 
resolved to pablish tle a, and had partially 
prem them for the press not long before 
nis death. ‘The MS. was placed by Chorley’s 
legal representative in the able hands 
of Mr. H. G, Hewlett for publication, 
The result is the present work, which the 
editor trusts “will be equally welcomed by 
those who liked and disliked Chorley, as a 
contribution of real value to musical litera- 
ture.” 

In a short jPrelude the author touches 
upon some of the difficulties connected with 
il csubject of National Music, such as the 
uncertainty of memory, the possible and 








frequent inexactness of notation, and the 
influence of feeling. 

In the first essay, “ Music from the East,” 
we are asked to distinguish between a chant 
and a melody. A chant, says our author, 


“ originated unconsciously in verbal recita- 


tion.”’? Chants are “ calls,” and these “ strange 
barbaric sequences of sound’? have been 
erroneously defined as melodies. National 
melody has been formed by the aid of instru- 
mental music employed for march and dance. 
For these there must be rhythm, and without 
rhythm melody cannot be distinct, regular, 
or intelligible. 

This is, of course, the first form which 
melody assumed, and which Wagner speaks 
of as “the first narrow form.” 

The music of China and Japan is 
noticed as “ primitive and uncouth.” Turk- 
ish music is ‘limited and monotonous,” but 
‘available to devices of science.” It has 
been turned to good account by Mozart, 
Weber, and Rossini. The last is spoken of 
as a “less correct but more brilliantly gifted 
writer” than Mozart. 

We next come to the music of the Hebrews 
and that of the Gipsies. The former is 
“ excellent in its glory ;”’ the latter is of “ very 
limited value.” Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Ernst, and Moscheles are mentioned as some 
of the “most complete creators and inter- 
preters that have ever existed.’’ Such remarks 
are not calculated to please the disciples of 
Wagner and Liszt. The music of Spain is 
touched upon with reference to Eastern origin 
and influences, and its rhythmical or dance 
music is described as ‘‘ capital, quaint, and 
altogether peculiar.” 

The second essay, “ Music from the South,” 
deals with national music in Italy and 
France. The tarantella, barcarole, aud Sici- 
liana are described, but it is truly said that 
Italy, as compared with the North, ‘has 
very little national music that does not come 
within the circle of regular art.” A long 
and interesting explanation is given of this 
fact. French music has two characteristics— 
monotony and piquafcy. It is, however, a 
subject “full of matter, curious, interesting, 
and replete with instruction.” 

In speaking of Italian popular melody, 
Chorley thinks that as arule itis in ¢riple 
time. It is, however, curious to note that 
some old tarantella melodies given by Kircher 
in his book Magnes ; sive de Arte magnetica, 
published in 1654, are all in common time. 

The third essay is entitled “ Music from 
the North.” It opens with some peculiar 
remarks on the subject of keys. Chorley 
thinks they have not much intrinsic value 
beyond that of the player’s or singer’s con- 
venience. ‘This opinion of Chorley is perhaps 
not of “much intrinsic value,” as in the Prelude 
he informs us that his memory for tone is 
“ organically incorrect.’ Again, he says that 
every composer in these days of ours who 
attempts a funeral march thinks it necessary 
to pile flat upon flat in the minor key because 
Beethoven did so in his sonata op. 26. This 
is rather unfair to modern composers, as 
Beethoven used seven flats, whereas a funeral 
march bas been written by Mendelssohn in a 
key with one sharp, by Raff with one flat, by 
Wagner with three flats, and Chopin, at any 
rate, only used five in his celebrated march. 





He takes a glimpse at various Northern 
countries—Russia, Sweden, Poland, and Ger. 
many—and gives some very interesting speci- 
mens of national melodies from them. In 
speaking of Germany he has much to say 
about Weber, that most national of composers, 

The fourth and last essay is “ Music from 
the West ’—England, Wales, Treland, and 
Scotland. The first place is given to the 
tunes of Wales, full of grandeur and pathos, 
very regular as structure and inter- 
vals. Chorley thinks that “no tunes have 
been so little tinetured by strange influences,’ 

Crossing the Channel, we come to Irish 
music, a wild world, “full of tune, full of 
capacity.” The harp is the national instru. 
ment of Wales and Ireland. The Welsh 
harp was a complete instrument, the Irish 
harp imperfect and inconsistent; hence, 
according to our author, the symmetrical 
formation of Welsh tunes and the caprice of 
Irish tunes, especially the more ancient ones. 
Special notice is taken of old and irregular 
rhythms of Irish music. Peculiar rhythms 
are to be found more or less in all national 
music, and the subject is altogether one of 
great interest. 

Chorley remarks truly that, on the Conti- 
nent, Scottish music is the term applied to 
all the national airs of this country. : 

He does not find many traces of the harp- 
spirit in the tunes of Scotland beyond simi- 
larity in the omission of certain interyals 
which has reference to one common origin. 
We may notice that Irish and Scotch music 
has this in common with Eastern music, 
and that the connexion between Eastern and 
Western national music has still to be worked 
out. The peculiarity in Scottish musie—the 
snap or rapid succession of two notes—is 
ingeniously explained by Chorley “as an 
attempt on the part of singers to reproduce 
a harmony to the melody by catching at 
either the principal or the accessory note.” 

Finally, English music is spoken of—the 
glee, the catch. Bishop and Horsley are spe- 
cially mentioned. We have never produced a 
great instrumental composer ; neither a tower- 
ing player on any instrument. “ Why this 
should be,” says Chorley, “others must 
decide.” He intended to give an outline of 
American music, but found such a heap of 
disconnected elements that he “forbore to 
enter a maze of which no living person seems 
as yet to hold the clue.” 

J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 
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